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LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYDRSON 

POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 

the really worthy younger poets. This es has 

been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 

more for poetry of high quality than they do for 

—o bindings, as usually have been placed on 
of verse. 


Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 

Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 


worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W.H. F. Tenny. 50c. 


Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 
50c. 
The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 











The Consumption of Tea 


Tea as a beverage is used in nearly every 
country in the world. It is estimated over 
200 billion cups are consumed annually. 
Australia leads in tea drinking with an 
annual per capita consumption of about nine 
pounds, which means that every Australian 
consumes from six to eight cups of tea every 
day. The consumption per capita in England 
is 8!4 lbs.. and in Canada nearly 5 Ibs. In 
the United States it is less than | Ib., but this 
is largely because Americans have not been 
able to get fine teas until comparatively 
recently. “SALADA"’ is considered one of 
the choicest blends on the market, and is the 
largest selling tea in either Canada or United 
States. 


“SALADA’ 


TEA. 


























LEONARD CLINE 
Listen, Moon $2.00 


“Listen, Moon” simply catches you up and carries you as 
romances used to when you were young. It is romance for 
grown-up people. If you don’t laugh when reading it, you 
simply don’t know how to laugh. 


ALEC WAUGH 
Kept $2.00 


This daringly true picture of society life of today ‘is filled 
with excellent character-drawing—portraits of men and 
women who, being neither very good nor very bad, but a little 
of both, are “even as you and I”’. 
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FOUR FIRST-CLASS NOVELS— 


AND 


SOUNDING BRASS 
Five editions in five weeks in England 
A vivid, unsparing novel of modern advertising by ‘a British Sinclair Lewis—more subtle in method’.—The Bookman. 


$2.00 


H. K. GORDON 


JIM TULLY 
Jarnegan $2.00 


This story traces the dynamic career of Jack Jarnegan, some- 
time usher, bill-poster, ex-convict, and, later—the greatest 
director in Hollywood. It is a character study, from first- 
hand observation, of a type new to fiction. 


THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 
The Cabala $2.50 


A story dealing with high life in Rome and bringing together 
a collection of people who are as subtly analyzed and exposed 
as any in recent fiction. ‘A significant literary event.’ 

—New York Times 
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THE TREND OF THE CAMPAIGN 

T has been interesting during the past month to 
| watch the changing attitude of the campaigners 

towards the various issues which were prominent 
immediately after the dissolution of Parliament, and 
especially towards the constitutional question. The 
old bogey of ‘disloyalty’ that has always dogged the 
steps of Liberal politicians when their course trended 
along the path of Canadian nationalism has once more 
raised its horrid head and has given some of them 
such a fright that their attitude towards the Governor- 
General’s action is still uncertain and confused. Now 
and then, in favourable surroundings, Mr. King has 
struck the right note; but he has not held it, and so far, 
although the Liberals have made great play with Mr. 
Meighen’s unconstitutional actions, they have done 
little to make the public appreciate the most important 
point involved, which is, of course, the extent of the 
Governor-General’s powers in our State. Probably 
the chief reason for this is that party strategists cannot 
understand that any important issue could be pre- 
sented without vilification of the other side—and 
since in this case the popular Governor-General repre- 
sents in a sense the other side, the Liberals of the 
Old Guard hesitate to fight on that issue at all. It 
will be a great pity if this inability to rise to the occa- 
sion should prevent the feeling of the public being 
tested on a most interesting and far-reaching question. 


Can the Liberal leaders not present the issue simply 
and dispassionately, along these lines :— 


E hold that a serious constitutional question 

has arisen in Canada. The Governor-General 
has considered it within his authority to refuse to 
accept his Prime Minister’s advice: he claims a pre- 
rogative which the King himself no longer possesses, 
and we hold that since Canada is now admittedly an 
independent nation within the British Commonwealth, 
the powers of the Governor-General and his relation 
towards his Ministers should be the same as those of 
the King in Britain. Canada’s status as a free nation 
has only been recognized since the war; it is a new 
thing, its implications are not yet generally compre- 
hended on either side of the Atlantic, and it seems 
that the Governor-General has not the same under- 
standing of them that we have. That he acted with 
the best of motives and only after most serious con- 
sideration, everyone freely admits; we ourselves re- 
gard him with as much respect and affection as ever; 
but that is no reason why we should refrain from 
securing a decision on the issue his action has raised. 
That decision is for the people of Canada to make. 
If they wish the Governor-General to have more 
power than the King, well and good. If they wish on 
the other hand to have the same constitutional system 
that the people of Great Britain enjoy, all the better. 
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The Tories claim that the Governor-General’s action 
was correct, that in some cases he may decide who 
shall administer the country’s affairs: we claim that 
he made an error, that in a democracy it is for the 
people to decide who shall run the country; on polling 
day the electors will have the opportunity to give their 
decision on the question, and that decision will estab- 
lish a precedent for the future.’ 


T is curious that the Liberals should be suspected 

of lukewarmness towards the British connection 
while the Tories for some inexplicable reason should 
be immune from all such suspicions. For in the first 
place it was the Liberals who introduced the British 
Preference in our tariffs, and in the second place they 
are more consistent and certainly no less dependable 
on the question of imperial relations than the Tories 
have proved themselves to be. Indeed, in commenting 
a few weeks ago on this subject, that staunch Im- 
perialist ‘Tantum’ of the Spectator drew attention to 
the fact that ‘we have the Conservative leader in Can- 
ada enunciating a policy very like that of General 
Hertzog in South Africa’: this, of course, referring 
to Mr. Meighen’s new nationalist policy as laid down 
in his Hamilton speech and later confirmed at Mont- 
real. There is a similar inconsistency in the general 
conception of the leaders of our two parties. We 
have no special predilection for Mr. King, but we 
do not understand why he should be regarded as more 
of a political opportunist than his distinguished op- 
ponent when Mr. Meighen can make such happy 
election decisions as the following—which, by the 
way, is quoted from the Toronto Mail and Empire's 
report of his speech at Midland :— 


‘We do not purpose to follow the tactics of the Liberals 
by bribing various ridings with promises of public works. 
In the past five years hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been wasted in that manner. It would almost make you 
weep to know the appalling loss to the public treasury 
through such tactics. It would make you weep to see the 
ruins of dilapidated public works which were voted by the 
Liberals in that manner in order to win ridings, and for no 
other purpose, public works which should never have been 
built, and which now are nothing more than dead mem- 
orials to the political follies of the past. But upon ports 
which are essential to public services, enough money has 
not been spent. Too much money has been wasted on 
political bribery, but not enough has been spent on essen- 
tial developments, which would increase the facilities along 
the natural lines of national trade. 

‘The policy of the Conservative Government will be to 
develop the natural routes of trade, but it will not be to 
spend money on political bribery. It seems to me that 
there are two points which have been neglected by the 
Liberal Government, and which are on the natural routes 
of trade, and which, accordingly, should have some encour- 
agement. These points are Midland and Port McNichol.’ 


HE Customs scandal still dominates the cam- 
paign in Vancouver Centre, but the excessive 
zeal of Messrs. Doucet and Nicholson has seriously 
impaired its usefulness as a Conservative weapon 
in the rest of the country, and it is now receiving 
little more attention from the public than it deserves. 


We have also heard less from the Conservatives of 
the shameful government by barter and compromise 
which was forced on the people throughout the past 
session. That argument was not without its humour, 
and many electors who pondered it after attending 
the early meetings in the campaign must have come 
to the conclusion that since the legislation of the past 
session included a cut in the price of motors, a thump- 
ing reduction in the income tax, an old age pensions 
act, and a long needed amendment of the Grain Act, 
the more of this shameful barter that went on the 
better. 


THE MINER AND THE STATE 


HE miners of Great Britain have made a stub- 
T born fight against overwhelming odds, but since 
the collapse of the general strike it has been 
quite clear that their ultimate defeat was inevitable. 
Already, in some districts, small groups of men have 
returned to work at the owners’ terms, and it seems 
certain that before long economic pressure will force 
the mass of the strikers to a sullen acceptance of the 
operators’ demand for unconditional surrender. Os- 
tensibly, the workers have been fighting the operators, 
but actually their real attack was on the Government 
as the representative and defender of the existing 
social system. The capitalists who are operating the 
coal mines, even if they were actuated by the purest 
altruistic motives, could not possibly meet the terms 
of the workers without a complete reorganization of 
the industry; and it is pretty generally accepted that 
there is little chance of such drastic reorganization 
taking place unless it is carried out under State oper- 
ation or control. The present Conservative govern- 
ment is largely controlled by those elements which 
are uncompromising in their hostility to’any form of 
socialism, and as the miners’ demands could only be 
met by some degree of socialization of the coal indus- 
try, it is obvious that their cause was doomed to defeat 
unless they could bring about a social revolution. Mr. 
3aldwin, who some few weeks ago was acclaimed as 
the prophet of class co-operation, has been converted 
by his colleagues to the principle that charity begins at 
home and that in the present issue his household con- 
sists of the owning and governing classes of England. 
After having been credited with a fine impartiality, 
Mr. Baldwin’s only effective move has been to put 
through the eight-hour day legislation at the behest of 
the owners, and by this course of action he has created 
what may prove a somewhat dangerous precedent. 
The Labour party may come into power at no distant 
date, and it is conceivable that a Labour Premier 
might point to the recent actions of the Government 
as complete justification for treating the possessing 
class with the same degree of consideration as it has 
shown to the manual labourer. 
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O a large extent the coal situation in Canada 

parallels that in Great Britain, and great changes 
will have to be made before the industry can be placed 
on a healthy footing. But although the whole of the 
coal business is on a thoroughly unsound basis, our 
Canadian politicians show as little inclination to grasp 
the nettle as their confréres in the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Meighen, who has been making a tour of the 
Maritimes, has offered the patient his renowned 
homeopathic treatment for all diseases of the body 
politic, pink protection pills for pale people. This 
remedy has been tried in the past, together with an 
expensive tonic in the form of bounties, but unfor- 
tunately protection, like most stimulants, is apt to be- 
come a habit, and habitual users can only be satisfied 
with constantly increased doses. The coal industry 
instead of responding to this physic has become pro- 
gressively weaker, and it seems probable that the only 
treatment which can be efficacious will be a major 
surgical operation to remove the bad management 
which is at the root of all the trouble. In Canada as 
in Great Britain the necessary reconstruction must be 
on so great a scale that there is little hope of its being 
effectively carried out under the present system of 
private operation, and no great improvement can be 
expected until we have a government which will ap- 
preciate the necessity for State control of the pro- 
duction and distribution of fuel. Mr. Mackenzie King 
has announced that the Liberal party will encourage 
the construction of coking plants which will use Cana- 
dian coal, and we can only regret that his proposals 
were not put in a more definite form. A comprehen- 
sive system of municipally or provincially owned plants 
which would supply coke to the consumer at cost 
would greatly stimulate the demand for Canadian 
coal; but the old system of handing out bounties to 
favoured private coking interests would not go far 
towards solving our national coal problem. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MARITIMES 


HE people of the Maritime Provinces are being 
T promised a great many things for the better- 

ment of their condition by the leaders of both 
our political parties, and since they are now deter- 
mined to force attention to their interests they will 
no doubt receive more consideration from the Federal 
Government than they have got in the past. A good 
deal could be done for trade and industry in the Mari- 
times by enlightened Government action; the coal and 
steel industry in Nova Scotia, for example, which has 
been ruined by the ruthless exploitation of private 
interests, might rapidly develop into a prosperous en- 
terprise if it were taken over by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment with Federal co-operation and managed as 
efficiently as Ontario’s Hydro-Electric; and there are 
other industries which might be stimulated by the 


co-operation of the Federal and local Governments in 
securing markets. But after all, the prosperity of the 
Maritimes must in the last resort depend on the 
initiative of their own people, and their progress will 
be slow even if it is sure. There is one way, however, 
by which the Maritimers might start a flow of money 
from the outside immediately, and that is by securing 
a couple of first class publicity experts, ear-marking a 
respectable sum from the government revenues for 
their use, and advertising their advantages as a sum- 
mer playground for Upper Canadians and as a 
settling ground for British immigrants who wish to go 
on the land. 


S a summer playground the Maritime Provinces 

are unrivalled. They have everything the rest 
of Canada has not, in the way of scenery, weather, and 
local colour. They have the sea, to begin with; and 
their coasts have an infinite variety; there is as much 
difference between the beaches of Prince Edward 
Island and the bluff shores of the Bay of Fundy as 
there is between the Margate sands and the Cornish 
Riviera; there are as charming spots on the Bay de 
Chaleur and the eastern shores of New Brunswick as 
any of those on the American seaboard which draw 
so many Canadians southwards every summer— 
iargely because they are ignorant of the beauties of 
their own Atlantic coast. We are not suggesting that 
the Maritimes could be boomed as Florida has been 
boomed ; but we see no reason why their advantages 
should not be advertised in Upper Canada and the 
States with as much success as some English coast 
towns secure through publicity. Again, if the Mari- 
times went in for a more vigorous immigration policy 
on their own, they could undoubtedly secure from the 
Old Country many settlers of the best type to go on 
the land. For not only is their countryside rich and 
varied, but it has the double advantage for English 
people that it is more like their own country and also 
closer to it than is the rest of the Dominion. The Mari- 
time Provinces at present may not have the name of 
being a place where a man can ‘get rich quick’; but 
there are many people still left in the world to whom 
that is not the first essential in life. And in the 
Arcadian valleys of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
life can be as pleasant and as secure as in any part 
of Canada we know. 


MECHANICAL PARTYISM 


HE straw has been used as the proverbial illus- 
ui tration of the tremendous importance of the in- 

significant. Not only does it attest to the pre- 
vailing direction of the wind, but on occasion it has 
been reputed to demonstrate: the power of inertia by 
breaking the camel’s back. The result of the Conser- 
vative nomination in South York may be regarded as a 
straw which indicates to a nicety the sweep of the poli- 
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tical wind, and it is just possible that it may also be the 
final straw which will place the structural framework 
of the party system in some jeopardy. Mr. W. F. 
Maclean, the Dean of the House, who not only repre- 
sents the best traditions of the Conservative party, but 
has a mental vigour equalled by few of the younger 
members of Parliament, has been found guilty of the 
one unforgivable party sin, in that on one occasion in 
the last session he voted against his party. There may 
have been other subsidiary reasons why Mr. Maclean 
was not accepted as the official candidate, but that this 
was the real issue was made very clear in the nomina- 
tion speech of the successful candidate, of which the 
keynote was ‘My party right or wrong’. A party sys- 
tem which attempts to crush out every sign of inde- 
pendence and initiative in its following, and exerts such 
rigid discipline that the rank and file of the members 
of the House become mere voting automatons, is tend- 
ing to lower the intelligence of Parliament to a plane 
of hopeless mediocrity, and would in time have the 
effect of leading political democracy into a blind alley. 
The whole system of representative government must 
become a farce if the representatives are to be selected 
solely on the ground of their ability to score 100 pec 
cent. in the game of ‘follow my leader’. 


HOW TO GET A STABLE GOVERNMENT 


N the election of 1925 the people of Canada for the 
| first time elected a Parliament in which neither of 

the old parties had a majority and in which the 
balance of power was held by two dozen independent 
members representing the farmers’ and workers’ in- 
terests. This unprecedented action had two outstand- 
ing consequences: the first was the passing by the 
House of Commons of more legislation to benefit the 
mass of the people than had ever been passed in one 
session before; the second was the deliberate sabotage 
of this unorthodox Parliament by the strongest of the 
old parties and the precipitation of another election 
within the year. 

The monied interests which controlled Parliament 
prior to this new and, to them, extremely dangerous 
state of affairs, are now working with great industry 
to prevent a recurrence of what they are pleased to 
call the ‘deadlock’ of the past session. They are ap- 
pealing through every medium they can command to 
all the conservative-minded people in the country to 
see to it that they get a Government this time which 
will be able to function without hindrance, a Govern- 
ment that will work smoothly and irresistibly, like a 
steam-roller; in short, ‘a stable Government’. And 
since the Tories were the strongest party in the last 
Parliament (strong enough, as it proved, to wreck it) 
the understanding is that this stable Government can 
only be got by backing the good old Tory party at the 


polls. 


This earnest propaganda will not affect the polling 
in Quebec, where the electors are not only satisfied 
that a solid Liberal bloc is the best guardian of their 
interests but are also smarting with resentment against 
the perfidious Tories who used the Customs probe to 
defame their province; nor will it affect the results on 
the prairies, where the producers have proved for 
themselves the advantages of a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance over a Tory-Protectionist Ministry. The 
parts of the country where it may have some effect 
on the floating vote are Ontario, British Columbia, 
and the Maritimes; and it is time it was pointed out 
to the people of those provinces that the only way for 
them to get a stable Government is to vote not for the 
Conservatives but against them. 

The soundness of this contention will be realized 
on_a brief consideration of recent events and the facts 
that govern the present situation in Federal politics, 
In the election of 1921 the Conservatives returned 
only a quarter of the members in the House of Com- 
mons; it may be conceded that everything in that cam- 
paign was against them; but in the election of 1925, 
with everything in their favour, they did not win half 
the seats in the House. The truth is that in the last 
quarter of a century, with the growth of the west and 
the development of Canada into a great exporting 
country, the bulk of Canadian opinion has definitely 
swung away from the Conservative point of view on 
general policy. The Tory successes in 1911 and 1917 
were gained by appeals to sentiment under peculiar 
circumstances. Those circumstances are not paralleled 
in this election, and on economic issues the Tory party, 
probably because its leaders have never realized the 
true explanation of their two last successes, has not 
moved with the times. It is the boast of its leaders 
that they stand for the same policy to-day that they 
have always stood for. This means that they refuse 
to adapt themselves to a changing world, and therefore 
they are doomed. 

If the Governor-General had permitted Mr. King 
to go to the country when he wished, the Customs 
issue would have dominated all others in the campaign, 
and the Tories would again have been peculiarly 
favoured by fortune. But so much happened in the 
week following Mr. King’s resignation that the Cus- 
toms question is now counter-balanced by the consti- 
tutional issue, and the general policies of the two old 
parties are going to receive moré consideration from the 
people than if the election had been fought on a fake 
appeal to their conscience. The result is that Liberals 
and Conservatives are on a fairly even footing as 
regards special advantages: under these circum- 
stances, as we have already said, Quebec and the 
prairie provinces will return at least as large Liberal 
and Progressive contingents as they did last October 
(indeed the elimination of three-cornered contests in 
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the west will probably increase their numbers), and 
the Tories must look to the remaining provinces for 
any gains. 

But in the last election the. Tories won 23 of the 
29 seats in the Maritimes, 68 of the 82 seats in On- 
tario, and 10 of the 14 seats in British Columbia 
And those returns were phenomenal. They can hardly 
hope now to do better in the Maritimes, where the 
underlying Grit tradition is strong; and the rural con- 
stituencies of Ontario and British Columbia cannot 
be expected to yield a protectionist party the ten addi- 
tional seats it requires for a working majority. It 
would be a miracle if the Tories gained even the num- 
ber of seats required to give them a bare majority over 
the rest of the House. But if the miracle happened 
the result would hardly be such as to satisfy those 
electors who want a stable Government. It is true 
that in the years from 1921 to 1925 Mr. King managed 
to keep in power with a majority of one; but half the 
opposition in that House was composed of Progres- 
sives well disposed towards his Ministry and at log- 
gerheads with the Tory party. A bare majority of 
Tories in the next House against a united Liberal- 
Progressive opposition would be about as unstable a 
Government as we could have. 

It is clear that the only chance of the electors get- 
ting a Government that will be able to function for 
its normal period is to be found in a Liberal-Progres- 
sive majority. If the floating vote (which is largely 
composed of those non-partisan citizens whose chief 
desire is ‘a Government that can govern’) can be 
swung to the Liberals and Progressives, than we will 
have a Government with a comfortable majority. It 
is, of course, quite impossible that the Liberals should 
secure a majority over all parties; and although that 
Government would be founded on the Liberal party, 
its stability would be derived from the buttresses 
afforded by the farmer and labour groups. This, to 
some moderates, may seem a dangerous prospect, but 
their fears should be allayed by the consideration of 
the solid, essentially conservative-minded, Quebec Lib- 
eral bloc. To others, like ourselves, this prospect may 
seem rather humdrum; but still it does offer the cer- 
tainty of a stable Government with a policy more 
truly national than we have seen for many a long day. 
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IS PROHIBITION A FARCE OR A 
SWINDLE? 

N spite oi the sensation caused by the report of the 
| Parliamentary Customs Committee, the full signifi- 

cance of its revelations as regards the liquor traffic 
does not seem to have been realized by the public. No 
doubt this is partly due to the distraction of the poli- 
tical fireworks which the report touched off, but it is 
probable that the chief reason for the little publicity 
given this exposé of the rum business lies in the 
anxiety of the distillers to have as little attention as 
possible drawn to the recent extraordinary develop- 
ment of their industry. Besides, it is only natural 
that the teetotal publicists on the other hand should 
hesitate to force upon the public any real appreciation 
of the fiasco of prohibition in those provinces of Can- 
ada which still remain faithful to a dry ideal. Cer- 
tainly, if the people of Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces had the facts of the trade in matured liquor 
brought home to them on top of the dramatic exposure 
of the dangers attending the trade in raw alcohol, the 
liquor issue would again be raised and ‘Government 
Control!’ would become a popular slogan in their local 
politics. 

The members of the Customs Committee did not 
pretend to investigate the rum-running in Ontario, but 
their inquiry into the ramifications of the Dominion 
Distillers’ business revealed quite enough to warrant 
a belief that a little research in the records of the 
ports, bend warehouses, and distilleries of that pro- 
vince would yield startling results. In the Maritime 
Provinces, where the Committee investigated the 
records of the bond warehouses and ports of Halifax 
and Saint John, their discoveries were so arresting as 
to deserve more serious attention than they have been 
given by the press. 

During the year 1925 a small fleet of vessels made 
261 clearings from the ports of Saint John and Hali- 
fax loaded with liquor amounting to a total of 
3,387,432 gallons. In every case these ships cleared 
for some foreign port—Lima, Havana, Nassau, and 
St. Pierre Miquelon being the most favored—and in 
the great majority of cases they were not away from 
port long enough to get even as far as New York’s 
Rum Row. In many cases it was proved that a cargo 
billed to one of those romantic addresses was unloaded 
within a few hours on the homely shores of the Mari- 
time Provinces; in most of the remaining cases the 
circumstantial evidence was strong that the cargoes 
never reached any more distant destination; and Mr. 
Doucet was uncontradicted when he claimed in the 
House of Commons that not a gallon of the enormous 
total left the shores of the Maritimes. Now a con- 
sideration of this record brings out some very interest- 
ing figures. The population of the three Maritime 
Provinces is approximately one million souls, so if 
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Mr. Doucet’s claim was justified the consumption of 
liquor in 1925 for that part of our fair Dominion was 
three gallons per capita. If we leave the women and 
children out of our calculations, we find that the aver- 
age rum ration of the adult Bluenose male under pro- 
hibition is twelve gallons a year. 

We are inclined to believe after all that some of 
those golden cargoes must have reached Rum Row. 
But even so we are justified in concluding that the 
consumption of liquor in the Maritime Provinces has 
not been seriously affected by their prohibition laws. 
The only important consequence of those laws is that 
they add to the burden of taxation carried by the 
people of Canada as a whole. The Federal excise 
tax on liquor of $9.00 a gallon does not apply on liquor 
sold for export, and therefore no tax was collected 
on any part of the vast total shipped from Halifax 
and Saint John during the past year. If the excise 
tax had been collected on all of it, the Government 
revenue would have been increased by $30,486,880.00: 
even if the excise had been collected on the large part 
of it that was distributed in the Maritime Provinces, 
the revenue would have amounted to some millions. 
And just that many millions in Federal taxation could 
have been lifted from the people of Canada. 

Of course it may be argued that if the citizens of 
the Maritime Provinces like to have a prohibition law 
on their statute books, and prefer to buy their liquor 
from bootleggers instead of their Government, it is 
their own affair and not the concern of any outsiders. 
And if the present system was in any way a benefit 
to them, that argument would be conclusive. But the 
most absurd feature of the whole business is that the 
Maritimers themselves do not benefit from the fact 
that no excise tax has been paid on the liquor they 
buy. They pay higher prices to their bootleggers than 
they would have to pay if they had no prohibition law 
and bought their liquor direct from legal sources of 
supply, excise tax paid. The same is true of Ontario 
under present conditions. The bootlegger’s trade is a 
risky one, he is under no price restrictions, competition 
with him is not as keen as in an ordinary business, 
and the consequence is that he charges his customers 
a highbinder’s price and gets away with it. The net 
result of the present system of liquor distribution in 
our four ‘dry’ provinces is that the individual customer 
in those areas is fleeced on every bottle of liquor he 
buys, the people of the country as a whole are out 
millions of dollars in revenue, and all these wasted 
millions pour into the pockets of bootleggers, smug- 
glers, hi-jackers, grafters, and profiteers. The decent 
people of Canada lose out both ways and the riff-raff 
get the loot. 

It was probably some appreciation of the absurdity 
of this state of affairs that inspired the recommenda- 
tion of the Customs Committee that in future all 


liquor, whether for export or not, should pay excise 
and sales tax. On the face of it this proposal appears 
sound; but, even if either of our political parties had 
the will and the power to implement it (which we very 
much doubt), there is reason to believe that it would 
not settle the problem. For if that duty were placed 
on liquor of Canadian manufacture it would handicap 
our distillers so heavily in competing with their Brit- 
ish rivals that the British brands would soon squeeze 
out the Canadian not only in the American market but 
in some of our home markets as well. There would be 
a quick shrinkage in our liquor exports and our Gov- 
ernment would be diddled out of most of its excise 
duties once more, while the profits of the bootleggers 
and the losses of their customers would remain un- 
affected. y 

Clearly the liquor question in Canada to-day is a 
hard nut to crack; but the conviction seems to be 
spreading that Government Control is the true solu- 
tion of the problem, and Sir Francois Lemieux’s in- 
vestigation of the smuggling trade in Ontario and the 
Maritimes should do much to bring the facts of the 
present situation before the people of those provinces 
and make them consider the advisability of a change 
in their temperance laws. If they eventually adopt 
measures of Government Control similar to those 
operating in Quebec and the western provinces, we 
will at least be able to collect the excise tax on all 
matured liquor sold within our frontiers; for since the 
bootlegger’s margin of profit is higher than the excise, 
the consumer would patronize the Government stores 
and pay his fair share of luxury tax into the treasury. 
The next objective, of course, would be Government 
ownership and manufacture of all alcoholic liquors, 
brewed or distilled. This slow but sure remedy for 
the liquor problem may not commend itself to im- 
patient prohibitionists, but it is conceivably within our 
power to bring about, which is more than can be said 
for prohibition. Prohibition in Canada to-day may 
be regarded either as a farce or a swindle, according 
to the humour in which it is contemplated, but think- 
ing people can no longer regard is as a short cut to 
temperance. 


MIXED DRINKS 
T may seem a trifle invidious, during the heat and 
turmoil of an election campaign, to select a random 
phrase of a single orator for criticism or approval; 
but occasionally a spark is struck from the rhetorical 
anvil of such brilliance that posterity should not be 
denied its effulgence. Col. Newton Young, Conserva- 
tive candidate in North-East Toronto, in his nomina- 
tion speech is reported to have said: ‘Where there is 
an under-current in the Conservative party, it should 
be brought to the surface and threshed out’. As an 
example of the danger of mixing one’s metaphorical 
drinks this could hardly be improved upon. 
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TOWARDS A WORLD STATE 
BY J. FRANCIS WHITE 


lander’ as a term of reproach was commonly used 

to designate those individuals who refused to 
‘think imperially’, whose mental horizons were the 
white cliffs of Albion, and who saw no virtue in an 
Empire on which the sun never set. It is not unlikely 
that in the near future a similar expression will be 
required to describe those people in every country 
who are unable to see beyond their national boun- 
daries, for in all countries of the world there are 
forces at work which threaten to breach the walls 
which separate nation from nation; and paradoxically 
enough it has been during the post-war years, which 
have produced such a flourishing crop of chauvinism, 
that the greatest impetus has been given to various 
phases of the international movement. It may be use- 
ful to summarize some of these activities which cut 
across national limitations, to estimate their probable 
development, and to consider the disintegrating effect 
that they may have upon existing political systems and 
what shape the subsequent reorganization may take. 

Compared with the time which has elapsed since 
the dawn of history, our present national system with 
its fixed geographical divisions is a comparatively 
recent development, and although superficially the 
present arrangement has a reasonably permanent ap- 
pearance there are some indications that this is 
illusory and that Nationalism as we understand it 
to-day is only a passing phase in the evolution of the 
political form. A few thousand y*ars ago the family, 
or the tribe of a few score individuals, constituted 
the political unit of mankind, and outside of that 
select gathering every man was a foreigner and a 
potential enemy. The unit has constantly expanded 
until the present time, when the tribe may consist of 
a hundred million souls and the camp extends perhaps 
over half a continent. With recent developments in 
transportation, increasing pressure of national trade 
competition, and the immeasurably destructive quality 
of modern war machinery, there is some prospect that 
a coming generation may decide to federate the 
nations in a universal World State rather than risk 
further fratricidal struggles which might well destroy 
our present civilization. It is possible that before a 
World State is achieved great regional amalgamations 
may take place, such as a United States of Europe, 
a Pan-American union, or a merger of the Asiatic 
countries; but a world split up into half a dozen or 
so of these great federated areas would probably be- 
come an even more dangerous habitation than it is 
at present. Trade competition would certainly con- 
linue between these groups, the need for armament 


[: English politics, a generation ago, ‘Little Eng- 


would be nowise diminished, and the stage would be 
set for a struggle which might wipe out half of 


‘humanity. 


There are innumerable difficulties in the way of the 
formation of a world federation, but nothing short of a 
comprehensive single unit will lay the spectre of another 
world war. It was a realization of the disastrous 
quality of the national struggle for supremacy which 
induced statesmen in nearly all countries to accept the 
principle of a League of Nations. During the short 
period since its formation, the League has been mainly 
occupied with matters of national security, and to 
many of its supporters it exists primarily for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the continuance and stability 
of existing national frontiers. At its inception the 
League was designed to cherish and support national- 
ism, but in time it may lead to its extirpation. In fact, 
it is probable that the League can only survive by 
destroying the system which it was created to pre- 
serve. If the League of Nations is to flourish it must 
create a spirit of co-operation between all the peoples 
of the earth which will be stronger than national 
antagonism; this must necessarily involve a weaken- 
ing of the nationalist spirit, and there must be a com- 
plementary growth on the part of the League until it 
becomes in fact a real Super-State. 

This would by no means imply a deadly uniformity 
of political institutions throughout the civilized 
world; there would be of necessity a large degree of 
decentralization, and local self-government might vary 
in form quite as much as it does to-day. If the 
utmost self-determination or home rule is conceded, 
it may be questioned what advantages a federated 
World State would possess which do not already exist 
under the national system. The difference lies in the 
fact that whereas home affairs would remain un- 
changed, interstate relations would be on an entirely 
different basis. The first requirement of a federated 
State is that the constituent units should not arm 
against one another, and obviously an application of 
this principle would lead to complete world disarma- 
ment; a small mobile force probably still being main- 
tained by the central government for police purposes. 
Within a few decades the idea of one State warring 
with another over some question of national honour 
would seem as absurd as duelling between individuals 
is considered in most communities to-day. 

While in most wars the causus belli is usually 
some matter of a real or fancied affront to national 
self-esteem, the real causes are somewhat deeper and 
the underlying economic sources of friction must be 
dealt with before the world’s sword can be shaped 
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into a ploughshare and our fleets of aeroplanes fitted 
with upholstered armchairs for tourists rather than 
with machine-guns and bomb-racks. The first 
economic requirement would be that there should be 
no more interference with trade than now exists be- 
tween, say, the United States of America. The 
greatest objection to universal free trade exists in 
the most highly developed industrial countries where 
both manufacturers and labour fear the competition 
of other countries where standards of living are lower, 
where the workers are unorganized and subject to 
exploitation. This difficulty is recognized by those 
people who are working to make the League a real 
force in world affairs, and the International Labour 
Bureau, which perhaps represents the most construc- 
tive feature of League development up to the present, 
has already accomplished much in the way of improv- 
ing labour conditions in backward countries. If the 
Labour Conventions should be accepted and put into 
effect by all the League members, and these include 
the eight-hour day and a minimum wage, the main 
argument against universal free trade will no longer 
be valid. 

Another fruitful source of friction between States 
is the constant struggle for control of natural re- 
sources, the raw materials of commerce. In a World 
State all the minerals, forests, and water power would 
in time be recognized as the natural heritage of all 
humanity, and instead of our present wasteful system 
of national exploitation some principle of rationing 
would be instituted, every community’s requirements 
being an equal charge upon the common fund. One 
of the rights which a citizen of the World State 
would obviously possess would be perfect liberty of 
movement; he would be free to travel in all parts of 
the world without interference, and would also have 
the right to select his domicile in any portion of the 
globe, conditional on his observance of local laws 
and customs. The obvious objection to this is that 
under such circumstances the Chinese and Japanese 
would swarm into Australia, the Hindoos into Canada. 
and the Kaffirs and Bantu into the United States. The 
probability is that some of these people are going to 
swarm anyway, and if the Oriental is not permitted 
to emigrate peacefully it is only a question of time 
before he will emulate the example of the Occidental 
and colonize by force of arms—in which case Aus- 
tralia might conceivably cease to be a white man’s 
country and become a no-man’s land. There is no 
reason why any community should not demand that 
all immigrants should accept certain reasonable stan- 
dards of living and conform to prevailing regulations 
in respect to hygiene, education, and so forth. One 
tenth of the population of the United States is negro, 
and these people were, a generation or so ago, on a 
much lower economic plane than the Oriental peoples ; 


but, in spite of this, white labour in America is the 
highest paid in the world to-day. The complacent 
attitude of the average Anglo-Saxon, who takes for 
granted his right to roam without let or hindrance 
over all parts of the world’s surface while blandly 
denying the same right to all the other inferior 
peoples, is not one that can be maintained indefinitely. 

It is probably true that not one person in a 
thousand in any part of the world has any intense 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations, still less for 
any ideal of world federation; but it is also true that 
in June, 1914, there were few subjects which were 
of less concern to the great mass of humanity than 
international politics, precisely at the time when it was 
to be conclusively demonstrated just how important 
international politics are. 

Should the League of Nations prove not to be 
the agency which is to effect the political unity of all 
races, there are other institutions which may reach the 
same objective by different methods. A large part of 
the organized labour movement and all the socialist 
organizations, which, particularly in Europe, have 
made great gains in numbers in the last decade or two, 
are strongly internationalist in their sympathies. 
Although most of the labour men and socialists came 
into line with the wave of nationalist fervour which 
swept every country at the outbreak of the great war, 
it is possible that in time their international conscious- 
ness may exceed their localized loyalties. Another 
factor which may play a leading part in unifying all 
peoples is the co-operative movement. In Canada the 
farmers of the western provinces have made tre- 
mendous strides during the last few years in market- 
ing their own produce, and what is perhaps even more 
significant they are developing a frame of mind which 
is consciously antagonistic to both individual compe- 
tition and national rivalry. Wherever the co-operative 
movement has spread, in Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, and the Scandinavian countries, it is asso- 
ciated in some degree with the international point of 
view. War, both between states and _ individuals, 
would automatically cease in a world converted to 
co-operation. 

If the League of Nations, the labour movement, 
and the co-operators all fail to bring about world 
unity there is still a chance that the nations will be 
welded together by the adoption of some form of 
communism. A dispassionate, objective analysis of 
communism has hardly been attempted in any of the 
western countries, and the average citizen of North 
America prefers to regard Bolshevism as some sort 
of mental disease rather than an interesting experi- 
ment in social economics. In the popular estimation 
communism has something to do with sanguinary 
red terrors and class war, whereas in the complete 
communist State there could be no class warfare, for 
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the obvious reason that there would be no classes. 
Incidentally, our horror of the homicidal activities of 
the ‘Reds’ is not without it humorous aspect when it 
is realized that the Allied support of the counter- 
revolutionary movement accounted for more Russians 
than the entire Red Terror. Any idea that the entire 
world will adopt communism as it exists in Russia 
to-day is unutterably absurd; but that all or a large 
part may accept some form of this system is a very 
real possibility. Quite unsympathetic observers agree 
that the position of the peasant and the proletariat 
generally, which means the great mass of the Russian 
people, is considerably better to-day than it was under 
the czarist regime. On the other hand, the economic 
position of the Russian worker is still far below that 
of his contemporary in North America and most 
European countries. Will the living conditions of the 
Russian worker under communism progressively im- 
prove until he is better off than the worker under a 


capitalist system? Again, if conditions do continue 
to improve, will communism be able to survive pros- 
perity? These are questions which only the future 
can answer, and probably most of the other nations 
will ‘wait and see’ before rushing into any communis- 
tic experiments. If, however, these questions should 
be answered in the affirmative, the governments of 
other nations will be forced to adopt some of the 
economic methods of the communists—or face a 
workers’ revolution. 

These are some of the forces which are creating 
international sentiment, and although in many cases 
they are artagonistic towards one another, all of them 
are consciously or unconsciously working towards the 
merging of ail the peoples of the earth in one great 
co-operative State. It may not come about in a 
decade, or a generation, or a century; but everywhere 
there are indications that its ultimate consummation is 
assured. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY HUNTLY M. SINCLAIR 


The economic interests of Canada and the United States are so interlocked that the present agricul- 


tural problem of our southern neighbour, and the 


affect the interests of Canadian industry or agriculture. 


means ultimately adopted to solve #, may directly 


Mr. Sinclair has studied rural conditions in 


the United States at first hand; in this first article he gives the facts regarding the present depression, 
in a succeeding one he will discuss the various propusals for relief —Ep., THE CANADIAN Forum. 


ITH the possible exception of the World 
W Court issue of last Autumn, no question has 
attracted so much interest in the political 
circles of the United States during the past year as 
that of Farm Relief legislation. This interest does 
not rest upon the merits of the case itself. Rather, it 
rests upon the political repercussions which this ques- 
tion will have in the elections of November of this 
year and in 1928. In fact, the observation is not in- 
trequently made that the action which is taken upon 
this question will determine the election of the next 
president of the United States. For if the farmers do 
not secure the relief upon which they have set their 
hearts, the enemies of Mr. Coolidge hope to secure the 
nomination of Ex-Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois 
as the standard-bearer of the Republican forces. It 
is small wonder, then, that the political atmosphere 
of Washington has been thick with the dust of de- 
bates and counter-debates upon this confused issue. 
To term this issue ‘confused’ is, perhaps, to be 
guilty of uttering a commonplace. Farm relief legis- 
tation is sufficiently broad in its language to cover a 
multitude of that most frequent of sins—haziness of 
thought. The fog of uncertainty has been thickened 
by the multiplicity of the proposals for relief, while 


the variety of the economic interests involved, and 
the cross-currents of suggestion to which these have 
given occasion, have created a situation which few 
even of the most discerning seem to be able to pene- 
trate with ease. 

It is a rather remarkable fact, however, that almost 
no suggestion has been heard that the farmer needs 
no relief. Be the congressmen from Rhode Island or 
Iowa, all seem to be fairly well agreed that the agri- 
cultural situation is thoroughly bad and that ‘some- 
thing should be done about it’. The basis of disagree- 
ment and the cause of conflicting economic motives 
is the form which relief of this distressing agricul- 
tural situation should take. 

The tacit acceptance by practically all congressmen 
of the seriousness of the agricultural situation is in- 
teresting in view of the relatively advantageous posi- 
tion which the agriculture of our southern neighbour 
occupied in 1926 as compared with some earlier years. 
In 1921 and 1922 a situation existed which would 
have justified almost any remedy which might have 
given relief. However, nothing was done at that 
time to raise the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar. Why, then, this insistent demand for relief 
in a year when the condition of the farmers is so 
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much more prosperous than it was four years ago? 

The answer to this question is undoubtedly to be 
found in the fact that in the years 1921 and 1922 
agriculture and industry shared alike in the depres- 
sion which followed the deflation of prices during the 
first of these years. They shared alike in the real 
or fictitious relief which was a consequent of the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff act in the 
Spring of 1921. And they shared alike in a feeling 
that the depression was merely temporary and that 
the completion of the process of price deflation would 
be the signal for the commencement of a new era 
of prosperity upon a lower price basis. 

The feeling that the depression was merely tem- 
porary seemed to be justified by the prosperity which 
was shared in by agriculture and industry during 
1923. It is true that insofar as agriculture was 
concerned the prosperity was patchy. The cotton 
farmers, however, were getting almost as good prices 
as in 1920. And there was ground for optimism on 
the part of the other agricultural groups that they 
would soon share in these better times. 

This optimism was rewarded in 1924. As a result 
of short crops in Europe and in Canada wheat prices 
almost doubled during the year; and as the United 
States crop was the best in years the reward of the 
wheat farmer was sufficient to satisfy even the most 
exacting. Nor was prosperity confined to the wheat 
farmers. The prices of corn, oats, pork, beef, and 
dairy products all moved into new high levels. It 
looked as if agriculture had finally completed the 
process of readjustment which the over-expansion 
of the war period had rendered necessary. 

However, this prosperity proved to be merely 
temporary. Dark clouds again gathered upon the 
farmer’s horizon. While other industries were enjoy- 
ing a year of unprecedented prosperity, agriculture 
was faced with steadily lowering prices. Perhaps it 
has only been within these first months of the present 
year that this situation has become sufficiently acute 
to warrant the urgent demands for relief. More 
probably than not, the chief grievance of the farmer 
has been his relative lack of prosperity as compared 
with the capitalists and workers of the cities. Yet 
the price situation in most agricultural products has 
been such as to justify a questioning upon the part 
of the farmer as to whether agriculture will be able 
to adjust itself, through the economic processes which 
are functioning at the present time, to the point at 
which the return of the farmer will bear somewhat 
oi the pre-war proportion to the returns of workers 
and capitalists in other industries. 

In view of the ready acceptance of the seriousness 
of the agricultural situation by all members of the 
two houses of Congress which have been called upon 
to draft legislation for its relief, it might be thought 


unnecessary to examine the validity of the farmers’ 
contention. Yet a clear understanding of the present 
position of agriculture in the United States is desir- 
able if we are to weigh the import of the proposals 
for its relief. 

It may come as somewhat of a surprise to the 
Canadian reader to learn that corn-growing is by far 
the most important type of agriculture engaged in by 
American farmers. In fact, corn farmers contribute 
about sixty per cent. of the tonnage of all cereal 
crops grown in the United States and over fifty per 
cent. of their value. And of this huge production, 
which usually averages around two and a half billion 
bushels of grain, more than half is grown in what 
is called the ‘corn belt’, a region which centres in 
Iowa and Illinois, and extends in all directions into 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska and, to a lesser 
extent, into South Dakota and Minnesota. It is from 
this ‘corn belt’ that the demand for farm relief legis- 
lation has been most urgent. Why? 

The explanation is simple enough. In 1925 this 
area had the largest crop of corn in its history, a crop 
which approached three billion bushels. Ordinarily, 
almost the entire corn crop is consumed upon the 
farms because the high cost of transporting this 
cereal makes it very much more economical to feed 
it to stock and ship the crop in the form of pork and 
beef. However, the pork and beef producers had 
been having such a relatively lean period from 
1921-25, that they had kept their herds down to a 
point where there was not sufficient live-stock to 
consume this unprecedented crop. As a result, the 
relatively few farmers who depended upon the sale 
of corn for a livelihood, and these are largely con- 
centrated in Illinois and North-Western Iowa, found 
themselves in a position where they have been forced 
to dispose of their crop for a price as low as seventy 
cents per bushel as compared with one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per bushel at the beginning of 1925. 
Nor does it look as if the low price for corn has yet 
been reached. It is small wonder that a howl of 
piotest has been heard in Washington. 

It is true that those who have had to sell corn 
for cash represented a comparatively small minority 
of corn-belt farmers. And their neighbours who sold 
their corn in the form of pork and beef are now 
getting good prices for their products. In fact, the 
price for hogs is the highest since 1919. However, 
a small number can make a considerable commotion, 
and, as the prices for meat products are still below 
the levels which would give to the farmers their pre- 
war prosperity, they have had the moral support of 
the entire corn-belt agriculture. 

The next most important group of farmers in the 
United States is represented by the cotton growers 
of the South. And these are in a very distressing 
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situation. It is true that they recovered rapidly from 
the 1921 deflation of prices as soon as cotton manu- 
facturers began to bid for the slender stocks of raw 
cotton which were in the markets of the world. In 
1923 they enjoyed prices one hundred and fifty per 
cent. above the pre-war level and far above the level 
of the prices of those commodities which they had 
to buy. But 1923 proved to be the culminating point 
of’ their prosperity. Since then prices have moved 
steadily downward. The 1923 average price was, 
roughly, thirty cents per pound for middling upland 
cotton; in 1924, the average price was twenty-seven 
cents; in 1925, the average was about twenty-three 
cents; while in the first five months of this year the 
price has averaged about nineteen cents. 

Man’s memory is short, and cotton farmers form 
no exception to the general rule. The uniform pros- 
perity of 1922 and 1923 has long since been discount- 
ed in Fords. and other luxuries on the part of the 
poorer croppers, and in expansions on the part of the 
larger farmers. The Southern farmer thinks only 
of the greater prosperity of last year and the year 
before. He demands relief. 

The third group of farmers from whom protests 
have come is represented by the wheat farmers. 
During the year 1925 the loudness of the protests of 
this group hardly served to reveal the basis of their 
grief. In fact, as compared with pre-war prices, they 
were receiving excellent returns from their crop. It 
is true that these returns depended pretty much upon 
the fact that they had a comparatively small crop to 
sell. None the less, an average price of roughly 
$1.75 per bushel (in a year when the index number 
of wholesale prices of manufactured goods was, 
roughly, 162) gave the wheat farmer a better return 
than he had had for years, and a slightly better return 
than before the war. There should not have been 
cause for much distress. 

But at the present time the situation is completely 
changed. In January of this year the price of wheat 
was about $1.75 per bushel. At the present time the 
new crop is selling for a mere $1.31 per bushel. A 
drop in price of twenty-five per cent. may well mean 
the difference between profit and loss to thousands 
of farmers. The need of relief seems urgent. There 
can be no uncertainty whatever about the demand 
for such relief. 

These are the three chief groups of farmers from 
whom demands for relief legislation have come. But, 
despite the fact that the other groups of farmers have 
been inarticulate, and the added fact that some groups 
such as dairy farmers have been enjoying a certain 
measure of prosperity, the demand for relief has had 
the support of almost the entire agricultural popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The reason for this is plain. Even if the dairy 


farmer knows that he is making more money than 
before the war, after due allowance has been made 
for the fall in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
he knows that he has not enjoyed the extraordinary 
prosperity of the workers and capitalists in other 
industries. Money wages of the workers in the cities 
of the United States are higher now than they were 
when prices were at their peak. Real wages, of 
course, <re almost twice as great, and vastly higher 
than before the war. The profits of industrial 
capital were greater in 1925 than in any previous 
year—while the owner of an average-sized farm in 
Iowa probably considered himself fortunate if he 
received four per cent. upon his investment. 

There were other reasons for this low return 
besides the inadequate prices which the farmer re- 
ceived for his produce. The relatively higher prices 
which the farmer had to pay for his machinery and 
other items of his capital equipment have received the 
greatest publicity. Yet it is probable that the farmer 
reduced these items of his costs to the minimum 
during this long period of agricultural adjustment. 
And, although many of these expenditures were 
absolutely necessary to the proper conduct of his 
business, it is probable that many of these reductions 
of expenditure were made without great distress to 
the agricultural population. But there is another item 
of costs which has been steadily rising during this 
period of stress, and which no effort of the farmer 
could reduce. I refer to the overwhelming burden 
of taxation. 

Unlike the major part of the Canadian burden of 
taxation, the taxes upon the agriculture of the United 
States were not due to the war expenditures of that 
country. These expenditures were paid, and are 
being paid, by income taxes and excess profits taxes 
which fall upon individuals and industries irrespective 
of whether they are engaged in agriculture, manufac- 
turing, or mining. Agriculture bore its share of this 
federal expenditure for war purposes, but that share 
was not excessive. The tax burden which has fallen 
more particularly upon agriculture has been the result 
of the unprecedented expenditures upon State roads. 
During the war and after, almost every State em- 
barked upon a road-building programme which has 
been costly in the extreme. Agriculture has had to 
pay the bills. 

No one, of course, intended that this burden 
should fall largely upon the agricultural interests. 
But from time immemorial the States had raised their 
taxes largely by means of a general property tax. And 
such is the nature of the farmer’s property that it 
can be much more easily seen and evaluated than that 
of his neighbour in the city. No one intended that 
roads which were built for the benefit of all should 
be paid for by the class which, because of economic 
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conditions, was least able to do so. Yet no one 
thought of reforming the system of taxation. One 
of the largest items in agricultural costs has been 
allowed to grow without having much attention 
paid it. 

Instead, the farmer has concentrated upon the 
much less certain item of the excessive cost of manu- 
tacturer’s supplies. He has asserted, with a consider- 
able degree of truth, that the manufacturer has 
secured the lion’s share of the benefits accruing from 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff. He has demanded 
that if he can neither secure a lowering of the tariff 
upon the goods which he buys nor a tariff which will 
be effective in raising the prices of the goods which 
he sells, he should have a subsidy for his produce 
which would place his industry on a par with the other 
industries of the country. 

This demand has found expression in the many 
Lills and proposals for farm relief legislation which 
have been placed before the agricultural committee 
of the House of Representatives. And so great was 
the diversity of opinion in that committee that pre- 
cedent was departed from to the extent of reporting 
three bills to Congress rather than one. In the words 
of one of the members of the committee, they threw 
upon a body of such general interests as Congress 
the task of deciding a choice of legislation which 
they, as the specialists in agricultural legislation, 
could not agree upon. 

The three bills which were brought forward to 
contribute their quota to filling the Congressional 
Records with words were the Tincher Bill, the Curtis- 
Aswell Bill, and the McNary-Haughen Bill. 

In a second article we will examine these proposals 
to see what they have to offer in the form of agricul- 
tural relief. 


(To be concluded.) 














THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 

N the old days, about five hundred years ago, when 
| philosophy meant natural science and was mainly 

alchemy, the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of 
life were the objects to which endless research was 
devoted. The elixir of life is no longer sought, unless 
we recognize its persistence in certain theories of 
glandular juvenility: the secret of eternal life is not a 
part of the medical curriculum, but in the more modest 
form of a prolonged life on earth and with more 
trust in prevention than cure, the medical faculty re- 
duces its problem to practical terms. The philoso- 
pher’s stone has undergone a similar transformation. 


No one any longer desires to solve the secret of the 
Universe, partly because there is not one secret but 
many, partly because it may be true (as Bertrand 
Russell maintains) that there is no Universe. The 
iconoclastic spirit of Williams James rejoiced in 
avoiding the word Universe and using in its place 
multiverse. So be it. Perhaps the profoundest 
change in the whole history of human thought 
occurred when men ceased to think there was one 
way of being right and many ways of being wrong: 
to admit that there are more ways than one of being 
right is to create a new view of life, more subtle, more 
complex, and more difficult than any hitherto pro- 
posed. 

To state the matter less allegorically, the philoso- 
pher’s stone was an essence and a substance, the very 
prototype of them all. It has ceased to interest 
modern thinkers because they have abandoned sub- 
stance for function, the static for the dynamic view, 
the being for the doing. Every popular writer now 
asserts loudly that no one wants to know what elec- 
tricity is so long as we know what it does; but the 
popular writer overlooks the fact that he is really 
asserting a new point of view, namely, that we do 
know what a thing is when we know what it does. 
This change of language is also a change in the whole 
attitude toward the external world and is a typical 
case of what is called a new philosophy of life. 

Science and philosophy grew from one original 
stock; they began from the desire to know practic- 
ally and theoretically. Practical knowledge is a par- 
ticular kind which belongs properly to what the Greeks 
called an art, what we call to-day technical skill. The 
limits of a technical education are set by practical de- 
mands: to know what to do in a given situation and 
how to produce a given result is the beginning and 
end of technical training. To many people this seems 
the only kind of education worth money: it can not 
only be bought but also sold, often at a profit. But 
the fatal defect of this kind of training, which is 
really a disguised form of apprenticeship, is that it 
can transmit but not increase knowledge, and for 
that very reason the more ambitious technical insii- 
tutes tend to overstep their limits and cultivate higher 
studies in the spirit of research. The original 
philosophical impulse then displays itself and makes 
obvious the fact that all practice is at a lower level: 
the bread we eat is generally yesterday’s baking. 

In the history of human thought there is always 
some doubt as to what is science and what is phil- 
osophy. In the classical Greek period there was little 
confusion, for science was itself the essence of 
philosophy and the distinction was made only between 
what could be demonstrated and what, as being ulti- 
mate, must be intuitively grasped. This distinction 
later became the source of division between logic and 
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metaphysics, or the correct method of proof and the 
analysis of first principles. With the growth of the 
Christian religion and its final supremacy in Europe 
we find a new phenomenon, the class of revealed 
truths. The Greeks had been compelled to purify the 
old tribal religions and had, accordingly, ended by 
opposing to the popular beliefs a religion of law and 
order which was virtually a sanctified science. This 
was entirely alien to the Hebrew mind: it was only 
partly accepted by the Christian Fathers, and led them 
into perpetual trouble whenever they attempted to 
decide whether reason or will was the chief attribute 
of Deity. Behind these antiquated formulae and 
subtle discussions lurked a very real problem, namely, 
whether the order of natural events which we observe 
is iocal and temporal or part of a real and eternal 
system of laws made once for all by the Creator. In 
simple terms this is merely the fundamental question 
of the right to make any inferences, as distinct from 
a mere summary of past observations. 

This controversy was a real issue at the critical 
period of the seventeenth century. The alliance be- 
tween philosophy and theology was an accident of 
history which owed its existence mainly to the fact 
that all speculative thought, and also traditional learn- 
ing, was for a time exclusively clerical. The phil- 
osophers were then as a rule theologians seeking to 
adjust themselves to a world of facts not adequately 
revealed: they adopted the acquired experience of 
mankind, including Greek science, to fill the gaps. 
The age of Newton and Kepler and Bacon was the 
period of time when the disparity between knowledge 
of fact and religious experience began to make a 
fresh division of labour necessary. The actual divi- 
sion was into three parts: one was the technical part 
concerned with manipulation of materials, as for 
example shipbuilding or those rules for improving 
the memory called, since Cicero’s time, memoria 
technica; another was the speculative or philosophical 
part, including mathematics, logic, the higher physics, 
the Aristotelian categories and such problems as the 
relation of body and mind; thirdly, there was the 
realm of revealed truth which Bacon and his contem- 
poraries treated with a reverence which amounted to 
respectful silence. Under this influence philosophy 
began more and more to limit itself to what were 
considered to be the proper topics for the human 
understanding. Locke and Hume are landmarks in 
this movement, partly constructive but far more sig- 
nificant on account of the drastic purgation they 
effected, in some cases by criticism ard in others by 
the policy of complete silence. Between them the 
so-called British philosophers reduced their subject to 
a pure method of critical reflection. Kant converted 
the criticism of philosophy into a philosophy of criti- 
cism, using the very method of Hume to show that 





scientific knowledge is certain because it is limited, 
and life is uncertain because it is more than know- 
ledge. 

We need not go beyond Kant to define the re- 
lations between science and philosophy. Admitting 
his errors and his shortcomings, the followers of Kant, 
together with most of his opponents, recognize that in 
his work we have the framework of a complete 
philosophy. The core of this system is the recognition 
of three distinct aspects of experience. One is that 
of understanding the world as the realm of means, 
nature being the raw material which the mind organ- 
izes under such rubrics as cause and effect, or neces- 
sary and contingent. The second aspect is that of 
ends, which are really principles of selection; and as 
knowledge is itself one of these ends it follows that 
all scientific knowledge depends upon the will to know. 
The third aspect combines the other two in a unity 
and so produces the concept of a universe as the 
harmony of means and ends. The first two divisions 
of Kant’s work have received most attention because 
they created a new outlook free from the troubles 
which arose from the mechanical trend of the 
eighteenth century. Kant made science the indis- 
pensable instrument for successful action: its laws 
are the necessary and indispensable framework of 
experience, yet they are brought into existence by 
the mind for its own use. 

After Kant the one great influence in modern 
philosophy was Darwin. Kant was at heart a mathe- 
matician or amateur physicist. Darwin had no influ- 
ence on modern physics, but his interpretation of 
evolution was effective in remaking all the social and 
some of the philosophical sciences. Together Kant 
and Darwin really give us the whole groundwork of 
modern philosophy, the critical and the historical 
methods combined. In both cases there is a profound 
negation which must be remembered. Kant turned 
away from the traditional metaphysics to settle just 
the question of the nature of knowledge; this was 
logic rather than metaphysics, and to Kant is due the 
honour of creating a logic which takes thought as a 
living purposive judgment. Darwin, similarly, in 
practice turned away from that part of natural history 
which explains creation: he preferred to study visible 
processes and see law in nature rather than devise 
unwarranted hypotheses. While the field of phil- 
osophy was thus in one way reduced to more modest 
limits, in other ways it was enlarged: for reason was 
given a history as long as time and the human intel- 
lect was seen in perspective as the supreme organ of 
survival. The Pragmatists and most of the biologists 
have seized on this point and it has produced a healthy 
belief that the human mind is a valuable acquisition. 
Huxley’s contempt for the ‘epiphenomenon’ called 
mind is now out of fashion. But even the magic 
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phrase survival-value is only a class-name: we can 
use it to classify certain acts; but, as Spencer saw, 
it really presupposes the belief that life is worth 
living. For the present, let it be assumed! 

It is not easy to say exactly where philosophy 
should begin or end. The easier plan is to consider 
why a person or a book is called philosophical. Mod- 
ern education has become so complex an organization 
that it necessarily becomes too specialized. The 
great philosophers have all been men and (more 
rarely) women who have proceeded through a general 
preliminary training to the point at which some syn- 
thesis of knowledge is demanded. Perhaps the most 
distinctive point at which philosophy seems to begin 
occurs when the individual realizes that knowing is 
itself an act of a peculiar kind. If the critical mind 
ever asks what it is that science organizes or classifies 
it may be driven to admit that the material in question 
is events of a certain kind. These used to be called 
subjective, but that was probably a prejudice based on 
false analysis. The distinction of mind and matter is 
itself a kind of classification. Such writers as White- 
head or Russell or Einstein have made significant con- 
tributions to modern philosophy by their attempts to 
go behind this division, called by Whitehead the bifur- 
cation theory. Another achievement of a very similar 
kind is the recognition that time and space cannot be 
treated as unrelated: not only is each one a system 
of relations, but the two together make a still more 
complete set of relations. The difference between the 
philosophical and the scientific elements in this case 
is hard to find. 

In the science of life, as usually understood, there 
is a gradation from anatomy to physiology, from 
structure to function, or from classification in zoology 
and botany to problems of development. Within 
their own limits these scientific enquiries are not 
philosophical; but in practice any subject may be 
treated in a philosophical way. This is most easily 
seen in the fact that the idea of evolutionism arose 
from this field of study. Goethe, Lamarck, Darwin, 
and Spencer all made their contributions to philosophy 
as the product of this material. The field of biology 
is particularly liable to produce a philosophical crop: 
from general biology is derived psychobiology and 
the biological method in the study of human society. 
The investigator may make his own choice; he may 
decline to go beyond what is regarded as fact; but 
this choice does not annihilate the problems which the 
individual may choose to ignore. The leaders in 
science usually face the philosophical issues and may 
even be important as philosophers. All that can ulti- 
mately be said is that the academic division of labour 
is conventional and not binding on anyone or destruc- 
tive of the unity of thought. The philosopher finds 
his special sphere in the methods of all the sciences 


and studies them in terms of their implications and 
their significance for the total interpretation of ex- 
perience. This involves a certain dependence on the 
progress of detailed research, but the term science 
should not be -used as equivalent to the old natural 
science. In politics, ethics, and religion a scientific 
method can be employed, and with the disappearance 
of the last reason for an opposition between science 
and philosophy we are compelled to speak of the 
philosophical sciences. 

To conclude, we may consider the significance of 
the new British Institute for Philosophical Studies. 
It is a natural outcome of the present position in the 
history of culture. The fact that philosophers already 
pay more attention to the progress of the sciences 
than to anything else, and that they are concerned with 
all manner of concepts originally defined by the 
various sciences, accounts for a movement intended to 
bring into actual co-operation all the workers in these 
various fields. Theoretical statements about the rela- 
tions of science and philosophy have no significance 
comparable to this experiment in collaboration. It is 
a proof of good-will and a promise of great results. 

G. S. Brett. 
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THE HIGHER LEARNING 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 

Sir: One of the most cherished traditions of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto prescribes that at the beginning of 
every academic year Queen’s Park shall witness earnest 
efforts on the part of armies of sophomores to remove 
from armies of freshmen their clothes, hair, and feeling 
of strangeness. Every year also there is indignation, 
inside and outside of the University, that mobs of young 
men enjoying the privilege of higher education should, 
with all the devices of the bucolic practical joker, turn a 
university into a bear-garden. Intelligent citizens who 
pause to gaze at these animal and vegetable combats are 
naturally moved to question the success of education in 
subduing the primitive. Even those most indulgent to 
undergraduate horseplay hardly maintain that ‘scraps’, 
more or less forcible ‘initiations’, and infantile costume, 
enhance the reputation of the University, or, for bewil- 
dered freshmen, constitute a wholly satisfying introduc- 
tion to the world of ideas, As Bishop Creighton remarked, 
after we have let the ape and tiger die there remains to 
be conquered in each of us that yet more intractable and 
enduring animal, the donkey. 

This method of welcoming freshmen is of course 
popular at many seats of learning on this continent, and 
it has a significance beyond a mere outburst of under- 
graduate high spirits. It enables the freshman to -under- 
stand at once that the gulf between high school and uni- 
versity is not so wide as he thought; that the university 
man is at bottom a barbarian (or at best an Elk); and 
that the greatest thrill of coliege life is charging with 
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the herd. But at many of the best colleges this method 
has long been, or is becoming, obsolete. In such insti- 
tutions, instead of leaving harassed freshmen to enter 
upon their academic career by way of shoe-polish and 
tomatoes, the college administration and undergraduate 
class leaders unite, in the first days of the year, to make 
freshmen feel that their presence is recognized and de- 
sired, and that they are men, not schoolboys. Meetings 
are held at which the president and deans and under- 
graduates speak to the freshman class on the manifold 
problems which confront them, the meaning of liberal 


education, the choice of courses, the general working of 
the university, the use of the library, athletics, and so on. 
There is no need of pointing the contrast between this 


’ sympathetic and dignified welcome of an incoming class 


and the crudity of schoolboy violence and the ‘rah-’rah 
spirit. If one may judge from conversation and letters 
to newspapers, a large body of alumni and others would 
gladly witness a change in the colleges and faculties 
of the University of Toronto. 
Yours, etc., 
ALUMNUS. 


ON BEING A CANADIAN 
BY ESTHER CLARK WRIGHT 


in a community which was thoroughly Cana- 

dian. Not only had my contemporaries been 
born in Canada, but their fathers and mothers, their 
grandfathers and grandmothers likewise had known 
no other home. ‘New Canadians’ were almost un- 
known and even ‘Old Country’ folks were rare. It is 
not strange, therefore, that we at home took it for 
granted that there were Canadians and that we sup- 
posed the world in general recognized such a patent 
fact. Away from home I have experienced a series of 
shocks. I had, of course, heard tales of the great and 
lamentable ignorance of the outside world. There 
was the story of the Canadian girl whose English hus- 
band had taken her home on a visit. One evening at 
a large gathering, after protesting vigorously that she 
was indeed a Canadian, she noticed a curious recoil 
which puzzled her, until her husband later explained 
that when she said she was a Canadian everyone 
thought her a Red Indian. But I said to myself that 
such incidents must have happened many years ago 
and nowadays the world knows all about Canadians. 
My youthful optimism has been somewhat quenched. 
In spite of my labours and the efforts, I feel sure, of 
other loyal fellow-countrymen, the world is still re- 
grettably unintelligent regarding the significance of 
the term, ‘Canadian’. 

I am a Canadian. I have made that statement a 
great many times in the course of a few years’ wan- 
dering. In England it was usually prefaced by the 
remark, ‘NO, I AM NOT AN AMERICAN’: in the 
United States it was usually prefaced by the remark, 
‘NO, IAM NOT ENGLISH’. In England there was 
often present at least one individual who would there- 
upon murmur something about a Colonial. If he was 
worth it, I would proceed with a little lecture on the 
status of seli-governing Dominions, but it was gen- 
erally safer to smile meekly and suggest as a topic 
for conversation the Prince of Wales. Sometimes 
when an account of life in Canada had been requested, 
a Gescription of the delights of camping, fishing, or 
hunting would elicit a shuddering ‘Aren’t you afraid 
of the snakes?’ When I had repudiated the existence 


N OW it chanced that I was born and brought up 


of snakes in my Eden, there would come the bright 
retort, ‘Oh, I thought they had snakes in all the 
Colonies’—an answer which always reduced me to 
a condition of inarticulate fury. 

In the United States the interlocutor always pro- 
duced an acquaintance domiciled two thousand miles 
from my carefully-explained part of the country, and 
expected immediate recognition, for how could two 
Canadians fail to know each other and to meet often. 
Did we use pounds, shillings, and pence, and were the 
King’s exactions troublesome? One good lady, whose 
extensive travels in Europe should have weaned her 
from insularity, was greatly perturbed to learn that 
there were Crown Lands and a royalty for minerals 
extracted: ‘How dreadful of the King to take so 
much from you. Why do you submit?’ In vain did my 
companion, the deputy head of the Crown Lands De- 
partment, explain that the royalty was paid into the 
provincial treasury, for she still pictured the King in 
glittering crown and red robes bordered with ermine, 
transferring to the privy purse the coins wrung from 
a reluctant and misguided people. 

Much sympathy has been expressed for the man 
without a country. My plight differs from his, for 
my embarrassment proceeds rather from having too 
much country. I simply cannot persuade the world to 
realize that I have a country, one country, and only 
one. I speak, as do many Canadians, of England as 
the ‘Mother Country’, but it is not because there have 
descended to my generation any family traditions of 
a home in England. A chair brought into the new 
colony by a Loyalist ancestor is the only relic that has 
survived the all too frequent fires of Eastern Canada. 
The exigencies of a pioneer life repeated in more than 
one generation have hindered the transmission of 
recollections of life in other lands. Occasionally the 
zesearches of a local historian bring to light a few 
facts out of the past. In an old family Bible there is 
the record of the migration from Massachusetts of 
one ancestor and ‘his wife Mary from Ireland’. How 
can I claim any other country than Canada on such 
slender grounds as these? 

I am a Cariadian. So I informed a Roumanian one 
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day in a hotel in Rome. He seized upon the statement 
and interpreted it to mean that I was a French-Cana- 
dian. That may have been a subtle compliment. to my 
undeserving French accent, but honesty compelled me 
to deny the French heredity lest further speech should 
betray me. He then shifted me to the United States, 
and vainly did I struggle to assert my firm British 
allegiance. In his scheme of things a Canadian must 
be French or American, a not uncommon attitude 
among Continentals. 

It is a United States Immigration official, how- 
ever, who holds the record for disbelief. When in one 
department I had been examined and written up and 
classified and intelligence-tested, when I had repudi- 
ated the suggestions of feeble-mindedness, lunacy, and 
residence in a poorhouse, when I had stated that I 
could read, write, and speak English (I wonder if my 
inquisitor could, for he copied my name wrongly), I 
was under the obligation of describing myself all over 
again for the benefit of an irascible old gentleman. 

‘What nationality are you?’ 

I knew there would be trouble, but I made the only 
answer I considered correct: ‘A Canadian.’ 

A long discourse ensued upon the impossibility of 
the existence of such a classification as Canadian 
among the nationalities of the world. I listened but 
offered no further information. Again came a ques- 
tion: 

‘What was your father, lady?’ 

‘A Canadian.’ 

‘Your grandfather, lady?’ 

‘A Canadian.’ 

With growing irritation, ‘Your great-grand father, 
then ?’ 

Myself, triumphantly, ‘A Canadian.’ 

And then he snarled, ‘Your great-great-grand- 
father, he must have been something.’ 

Now my great-great-grandfather was the son of 
Loyalist parents and was called Gershom because he 
was born in a strange land, and so I said calmly, ‘A 
Canadian.’ At that point I became afraid that the old 
gentleman would have apoplexy, and relieved the ten- 
sion by venturing the remark that my great-great- 
great-grandfather had come from New England. He 
seized eagerly upon the last word: 

‘England, did you say?’ 

I gently corrected him and added that we really 
knew nothing about the family history previous to 
that, but we supposed that distant forebears had emi- 
grated from England. It is written in the book of the 
United States Immigration Service that I am English. 
Nevertheless I do continue to maintain that I am a 
Canadian. 
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SANDBURG’S LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE Prairie YEARS, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace; 2 vols., pp. 962; $10.00). 

OR two generations after the death of Lincoln, 

hundreds of Republican candidates for political 
honours were successful for no other reason than the 
possession of the ability to capitalize the magic of 
his memory. Whether or not this is any longer pos- 
sible, it is likely that many a mediocre biographer will 
try to achieve literary success by similar means. The 
list of Lincoln biographies is now a very respectable 
one in length, and this year two more, each of two 
volumes, have already appeared. 

When one begins to read Mr. Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln, he is apt to think that it is going to be a 
somewhat superior piece of literary demagogism. 

Dennis turned to Betsy Sparrow, handed her the baby, 
and said to her: “Aunt, take him! He'll never come to 
= came the birth of Abraham Lincoln that 12th of 
February in the year 1809—in silence and pain from a 
wilderness mother on a bed of corn-husks and bear-skins 
—with an early laughing child prophecy that he would 
never come to much. 

And though he was born in a house with only one door 
and one window, it was written he would come to know 
many doors, many windows; he would read many riddles 
and doors and windows. 

But George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and 
the President in Washington, James Madison—they were 
far off; they were sort of like God; it was hard to make 
pictures of their faces. 

Passages like these leave on some readers an un- 
easy presentiment of coming offences; they leave one 
afraid that he is in danger of hearing at any moment 
either a burst of pathos from an ironic chorus oi 
sobbing saxophones or the blare of an ostentatious 
colloquialism. One remembers Rootabaga Stories, 
and is apprehensive. Mr. Sandburg once tried to 
create up-to-date myths and produced only mechani- 
cal monsters. Here it looks as if he is trying to 
construct an American epic and is likely to achieve 
a Fourth of July oration. 

But Mr. Sandburg is no literary demagogue. 
Even in the matter of style he not only reconciles 
the reader to his mode of expression, he induces ad- 
miration for it. Variation in style to suit the mood 
of the moment is, of course, not original with him, 
but variation in vocabulary has not often been under- 
taken so daringly by a writer who amply shows that 
he preserves a respect for chaste and dignified Eng- 
lish. For Mr. Sandburg exercises his liberty with 
restraint, and succeeds in conveying an impression 
of oral narration with a minimum of shock to con- 
servative eyes. | When he thinks the occasion re- 
quires, he can write English which conforms to the 
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strictest canons. It may be, of course, as Birrell 
says of Cellini, that he is able to impose his own 
stylistic morality upon the interested reader and thus 
robs the reader of any power of criticism. The pres- 
ent reviewer did not go back and examine the book 
to see if this is true in the case of Abraham Lincoln, 
and does not intend to do so. 

In the structure of the work one is tempted to 
imagine an analogy with the long, lanky, loose-jointed 
hero himself. In any conscientious biography, to be 
sure, there is no avoiding an apparent inconsequence, 
since, after all, the only thread which will visibly 
connect many events in life is that of chronological 
sequence, but Mr. Sandburg seems to delight in 
throwing little blocks of data together in the most 
casual way, as if to say, ‘Here, my child, is another 
little cube. Put it on the top of the last one, if you 
like. It doesn’t matter’. Since the natural tendency 
is to read page eighty-seven after page eighty-six, 
the reader does put the block on the last one, and the 
ultimate result is, amazingly enough, a splendid build- 
ing. Perhaps a variation of the figure gives a mov? 
accurate impression. The reader sees loads of 
mortar, piles of stone brought together and dumped 
on a building site. He watches the endless procession 
of loads of material, and some time turns with a start 
to find that a cathedral, magnificent, unusually well 
supplied with gargoyles, perhaps, has meanwhile risen 
into the air. 

Many readers will doubtless grow weary of the 
author’s frequent use of purely enumerative detail. 
There are inventories, which must have been almost 
complete, of the stock-in-trade of small general 
stores. Many others of us will discover no small 
part of the interest of the book in this very abundance 
of detail. At the other pole from this detail is the 
pause, at times, for a swift panoramic view of 
European civilization, a mention of what a Shelley, 
a Faraday, a Goethe, a Louis Napoleon was doing in 
such and such a year. These are, no doubt, useful, 
but it is a tribute to the work as a whole to say that 
these digressions sometimes strike one as interrup- 
tions, if not discords. 

Not content with the chief facts of Lincoln’s own 
life up to the time when he left Illinois to go to his 
first inauguration as President, the author has felt 
it necessary to trace in some detail the main outlines 
of the industrial development of the United States in 
general, and of Illinois and its immediate neighbours 
in particular, from about 1810 to 1860. The part 
devoted to this is, in many respects, the finest and 
most thrilling section of the whole work. So inspired 
is his writing here that one is led to wonder if the 
motive for writing a life of Lincoln may not have 
been in large measure that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to sing the pean of his native Mid-West. Mr. 
Sandburg has felt, and makes others feel the tremend- 
ous rhythm of that great pioneer movement. 


With a scrupulous regard, apparently, for accur- 
acy, and with a lavish use of matter-of-fact detail, 
which, under his handling, takes on eager life, Mr, 
Sandburg has not only given us an outstanding pro- 
duct of creative imagination, but has worked out a 
new technique in biography. That this technique 
will probably result in a score of dreadful imitations 
cannot detract from the credit due to the author of 


Abraham Lincoln. 


PENNY PLAIN OR TUPPENCE COLOURED 

THE Romany Stain, by Christopher Morley 
(Gundy ; pp. 273; $2.50) ; 

SHorT TALKS WITH THE DEAD AND OTHERS, by 
Hilaire Belloc (Cayme Press; pp. 208; 7/6). 

HESE two books of causeries are well named, 

for each is compact of the records of a physical 

and spiritual vagabondage. Practically all the bits 
af criticism and short flights of fancy included were 
originally written for various periodicals, many of 
them must have been written against time, yet 
although some bear marks of the difficulties that 
beset the hack writer, the general level is surprisingly 
good. Here all resemblance ceases, for the contrast 
of spirit and manner in the two is extraordinary. 

The gods have smiled on Morley: they have 
driven Belloc all but mad. They smile on Morley 
because he accepts the world they have given him, 
crows with delight over each beauty it reveals, and 
calls loudly on his fellowmen to witness and adore 
with him. He is the artist, the appreciator; appar- 
ently there is nothing he cannot like, nothing which 
does not present to him some aspect rarely lovely; 
he shows us an opalescent world, a world in which 
a staggering number of things are pink—then we turn 
to Belloc and find ourselves where the blue begins. 
Belloc is the man who has found everybody out; 
Morley the man whom almost anybody could take in 
—even in Thunder on the Left we felt with a pang 
that Joyce, the woman of his own creation, so dear 
to him, had in a sense taken him in; and we wished 
with all our heart that she could have taken us in 
too. But there we are; if Morley did not live in a 
world of illusion, he could not have given us that 
many-facetted literary sapphire in which there is no 
other flaw. True, Morley must have been worried 
by life or he could not have written that book; but 
somehow as we read these reflections of his we feel 
that things have never really hurt him much. Belloc, 
on the other hand, has been hurt by everything and 
has gone savage. He is so obsessed by the evil things 
in life that he must rail against one of them almost 
every time he sets his pen to paper. So, in an iroruc 
little squib written after the Advertising Men in 
convention had decided that advertisements must tell 
the truth, we get this thunderclap of hate :— 
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Then we shall have the New Moneylender’s circular. I 
look forward to that! 

‘I was born in a Galician ghetto. They call me Mrcwz. 
I have come to the only land where such as I are sacro- 
sanct, and where no one will dare speak of my origins or 
challenge my new name of Howard. I have set up as a 
moneylender because I hear that it leads to the highest 
honours in your State. I charge sixty per cent., but you 
pay mightily more than that before I’ve sucked your blood 
out of you. I shall take all you have and get a clutch on 
all your life and bring you down to dishonour and death; 
but before you die you shall see me among your peers 
with the title of some dear English town of yours. Be- 
lieve me, I loathe you well.’ 


Belloc’s development has been governed by a 
social conscience; Morley’s has been determined by 
a sensitive nose for beauty which he has followed 
religiously from birth. Belloc has come to hate this 
mechanical age in which even the ships befoul the 
water ; he is most happily at home in a ten ton yawl. 
Morley is a child of his age, at home on wheels or 
over the throb of turbine engines; but he is no Futur- 
ist, at sea he still likes to know that he ‘is aboard a 
ship, not a damned hotel’, and only a very human soul 
could write like this of an old Cunarder :— 

Take her how you will, in the very shape and feel of her 
there is an honourable loveliness that the grander sort 
almost miss by their sheer splendour. For the greatest 
._ Ships of to-day are so marvellous that neither man nor 
ocean can quite live up to them; but in the Sazxonia type 
both sides of the problem meet and unite in gracious con- 
tent. That is why I do not hesitate to honour her by 
name, for ships need praise as women do. 
But if Morley likes the things of yesterday, Belloc 
has to go a lot farther back to find anything that 
really pleases him. In this latest book the only free- 
hearted talk on English prose has to do with Rasselas ; 
the only one on poetry, with Byron. Something in 
Byron indisputably moved the men of his time. What 
was it? asks Belloc, and answers that it was the 
marriage of intelligence with the magic of words:— 
The magic of Byron is, then, a consonance with things 
experienced by men who sailed the sea in ships, not de- 
filing it with engines; by men who saw the landscape of 
England also then undefiled; by men who slept well, ate 
well, and could drink. It is verse written for men very 
much alive and normally alive. .. .Byron will survive zur 
time and will stand among the very great poets of 
England. Our misapprehension of him is due to our 
change, not Poetry’s; and our change has been for the 
worse. But we shall recover, and his star will reappear 
with the dissipation of these nasty mists. 

Here is a glimpse of the faith that shows only 
too seldom in Belloc’s later work, and which is per- 
haps a tougher thing than the sanguine optim.sm that 
colours Morley’s outlook on literature and life. But 
this confidence of the American’s is often a conduit 
for truth; as when in ‘A Letter to Henry,’ who has 
been worrying about The Future of American Liter- 
ature, he closes with this :— 

I was passing by the Museum Tavern—opposite the 
British Museum—just as they unbarred the door for the 
noon opening (it is Sunday). I went in, and drinking a 
tall one of shandygaff and admiring a pink section of ham 


and a vast slab of cheese . . . I pondered how to write 
to you as you deserve. Don’t let the too-easy critics wear 


out their fingers pointing to the scenery, as the excellent 
phrase is. Literature comes where and when you're not 
looking for it. Some day, just as some strange shabby 
bird is passing by, the pub door of Helicon will be un- 
barred and a Gannymede in shirt-sleeves with foam on 
his moustache will beckon him in. 

The difference between these two strange birds of 
our day is seen reflected in their style. Both write 
good prose; but the one’s is gay and brightly col- 
oured; the other’s plain, without ornament. Morley, 
one feels, would be an excellent companion on an 
Atlantic liner; Belloc would be a stout comrade with 
whom to cross the Styx—even if he found that 
Charon’s boat had an auxiliary engine and felt in his 
shadowy bones that hell from beneath had moved 


to meet him at his coming. 


LIFE IN NIGERIA 


THE NorTHERN TriBes oF Niceria, by C. K. 
Meek (Oxford; 2 vols.; pp. 332, 284; 122 illustra- 
tions). 

IR HUGH CLIFFORD, as Governor of Nigeria, 

set an admirable example when, in planning the 
1921 Census of Northern Nigeria, he gave instruc- 
tions that it should be extended into an anthropo- 
logical study of the numerous and little-known tribes 
of the area. The result, which is mainly the work of 
Mr. Meek, is a report of great general interest and of 
unusual anthropological importance. The regular 
census tables are relegated to the end of the second 
volume. Tables of this sort, with their pretensions 
of statistical accuracy, are of little value. What is of 
real interest is the descriptive account, which is abun- 
dantly illustrated by excellent photographs, of the life 
and customs of the strange motley of peoples who 
inhabit these plateaus of Northern Nigeria. 

The region under survey is the somewhat forbid- 
ding land, included within the protectorate of Nigeria, 
that lies between the Niger and Lake Chad. For 
months the dry sandy Harmattan of the desert sweeps 
over it, causing severe drought and, on account of the 
evaporation, somewhat cold weather. Then follows 
extreme heat, which at length is broken by the tor- 
nadoes of the rainy season. Migrations and invasions, 
conflict and intermixture have resulted in a welter of 
Janguages and of cultural and physical types. Three 
main racial elements are distinguished, the Negro, the 
Caucasian or Hamite, and the Semite, but they are 
often mingled beyond anthropological analysis. And 
there are suggestions of remoter contacts or origins 
in the presence of Egyptian and even Mongolian 
traits. a 

The region is very rich in anthropological material, 
to which the volumes before us are merely an intro- 
duction. For census purposes the religions of the 
tribes are classified under the two main types of 
Muslim and pagan, but we find numerous varieties of 
animism, fetishism, and so forth. The customs of 
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the tribes are endlessly varied. For example, they 
bury their dead in a hundred different ways, some 
groups even mummifying them—by pouring gin or 
beer into the corpse. Some wear clothes, some wear 
ornaments, such as rings or bells, and some (in the 
colder regions!) wear nothing at all. Generally each 
tribe holds inflexibly to its own customs. Occasion- 
ally a custom seems the unconscious record of experi- 
ence, such as the usage of the Jarawa who leave the 
burial of persons who have died from smallpox to 
those who have already had the disease and conse- 
quently are immune. But a vast number of their 
customs seem to us mere meaningless ritual, and fre- 
quently they are contrary to the requirements of social 
welfare, such as the burying of wealth with the dead 
or the practice of circumcision by insanitary methods 
which kill off many youths of the tribes. Everywhere, 
as among all primitive peoples, we find rigorous 
usages prescribed and fulfilled in meticulous detail. 
They have and require no basis save that derived 
from the authority of the ancient way. ‘Among the 
Chum’, we are told, to take one of countless instances, 
‘a piece of cow’s liver is perforated and attached to 
the dead chief’s arm’. 

New illustrations may be found here of such 
notable and widespread customs as the sacrificial kill- 
ing of the king, and of such characteristic social 
organizations as secret guilds. The latter may be 
economic, such as a guild of glass-workers, or re- 
ligious, or they may exist for such unclassified social 
purposes as head-hunting, a pastime now mostly sup- 
pressed. To the anthropologist the work opens up 
a new field of bewildering variety. And those who 
are not anthropologists will find much to interest and 
entertain them, and much to feed their reflections on 
human nature and on society. R. M. M. 


THE PLAGUES IN LONDON 

Tue PLAGUE PAMPHLETS OF THOMAS DEKKER, 
edited by F. P. Wilson (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
pp. xl, 268; $2.75). 

N this collection of Pamphlets dealing with the 

plagues in London during the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, a considerable addition is 
made to the prose writings attributed to Thomas 
Dekker. Out of the six which make up the volume, 
four are here for the first time claimed by Mr. 
Wilson as undoubtediy his work; and, although he 
can appeal to the internal evidence of style and 
language only, his arguments are very convincing; 
the contents of the book, as a whole, certainly give 
the impression at least of being from the same hand. 

But it must not be expected that they are all as 
good as The Guls Horne-booke; the subject is 
gloomier, although it does not restrain altogether 
his fresh, cheerful manner or his desire to provide 
amusement, and there is a good deal of the same 


vivid fanciful manner of writing, entirely irrespon- 
sible and uncritical in its exuberance. It really 
makes little difference what he is talking about. It 
may be the misery of the plague falling suddenly 
upon London’s festivities at James I.’s coronation. 
All nature and history is ransacked for similes:— 


Whilst Troy was swilling sack and sugar, and mowsing 
fat venison, the mad Greekes made bonefires of their 
houses; Old Priam was drinking a health to the wodden 
horse, and before it could be pledgd had his throat cut. 
Corne is no sooner ripe, but for all the pricking up of hig 
eares he is pard off by the shins, and made to go upon 
stumps. Flowers no sooner budded, but they are pluckt 
and dye. Night walks at the heels of the day, and sorrow 
enters (like a tavern-bill) at the taile of our pleasures. . 


Or it may be that common theme, which never 
grows out of date—the poverty of scholars: ‘Alack 
that the West Indies stand so farre from Univer- 
sities! and that a mind richly apparelled should have 
a thred-bare body!’ 

But none of these pamphlets are really as read- 
able as Defoe’s Journal of the Plague; not that 
Dekker limits himself any more than Defoe to the 
strict truth, but he has little of Defoe’s power of 
imagination, which provides the most exact and 
realistic detail for his wildest fictions. He does, 
nevertheless, succeed in making us overhear, as it 
were, occasionally the gossip at an Ordinarie when, 
after the Plague is over and people begin to mect 
together again without being afraid of one another, 
they recount strange stories—horrible or comic—of 
what they have heard and seen. One tells of ‘a 
fearefull pitifull Coach’ which he had seen scud- 
ding through London ‘all hung with Rue from the 
top to the toe of the Boote, to keepe the leather and 
the nayles from infection; the very Nosthrills of 
the Coach-horses were stopt with Hearb-grace’— 
and so they rushed down the middle of the street 
‘with such a violent Trample as if the Divell had 
been Coachman’. 

They discuss the great losses of the tradesmen, 
especially the woollen drapers; no one would buy 
anything woollen that had lain in the London shops, 
‘for the infection being for the most part a Lon- 
doner, loved to be lapt warme, and therefore was 
saide to skip into woollen cloathes, and lie smoth- 
ring in a shag-hayrde Rugge, or an old fashionede 
Coverlid’. 

This anxiety about clothes went so far, indeed, 
that it became the fashion for the gallants in Pauls 
to stalk up and down in a ruinous suit of apparel— 
‘’tis a limbe of the fashion, and as commendable to 
goe ragged after a plague, as to have an Antient 
full of holes and Tatters after a Battaile... .’ 

Mr. Wilson has edited the book in a thoroughly 
competent and scholarly manner, providing a com- 
plete bibliography of the pamphlets and a_ useful 
‘Index of Words and Phrases’. Perhaps in a series 
of this kind, and in a book which will hardly be read 
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by those who know nothing of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, it might have been possible to select more care- 
fully the material which occupies more than thirty 
pages of notes; it seems unnecessary, for instance, 
to explain such phrases as ‘mandrakes shriking’, 
‘stalking Tamberlaine’, ‘fat Sir John Oldcastle’, etc. 
But Mr. Wilson has had considerable experience 
with undergraduates in the University of Oxford, 
and we can readily sympathize with him in this 
tendency not to overestimate the brightness of the 
ordinary students of English literature. 


WARNINGS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT Wak, by John Bakeless 
(H. K. Gordon; pp. 318; $2.50). 

Doar Diptomacy, by Scott Nearing and Joseph 
Freeman (H. K. Gordon; pp. xv, 353; $2.50). 

HE World War set Western civilization rocking 

on its base, and most experts are agreed that 
another conflict on the same scale would bring our 
most cherished institutions crumbling down in a cloud 
of dust. Another great war would be infinitely more 
deadly than the last, the non-combatants would suffer 
equally with the fighting forces, and within a short 
time our great cities would become mausoleums, shat- 
tered and blackened ruins, wreathed in the fumes of 
T.N.T. and asphyxiating gases. None of the nations 
are anxious for war, yet most of them have terri- 
torial or trade ambitions which conflict with those of 
other communities and which, for many years to 
come, must be a fruitful source of friction and a peril 
to the peace of the world. Russia, under new rulers, 
still casts a covetous eye on Constantinople, her only 
outlet to warm water, and is thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the present Polish and Roumanian boundaries. 
Bulgaria demands an outlet on the Aegean Sea, Italy 
and Japan require territory for colonization, Ger- 
many glowers at the Polish Corridor which drives a 
wedge between East and West Prussia. Trade routes, 
outlets to the sea, pressures of population, these are 
the fundamental causes of war, and we face as. many 
of these difficult problems to-day as in the years prior 
to 1914. True, we have the World Court and the 
League of Nations, but Mr. Bakeless, while approv- 
ing the good intentions of the League and its excellent 
work in preventing clashes between the smaller 
nations, is evidently somewhat dubious as to its ability 
to compel the great powers to toe the line. The 
author presents his arguments in good logical ‘shape, 
the facts are well documented, and a vein of rich if 
slightly cynical humour helps to hold the interest 
throughout. 

Although Dollar Diplomacy was published some 
months ago, it is of sufficient importance to deserve 
a review notice even at this date. As indicated in the 
sub-title it is a study in American imperialism, a 


survey of the birth and development of the new 
empire of the United States of America. The 
various stages in the subjugation of the weak 
and backward countries which have been drawn 
into the imperial orbit of our greatest democracy 
are gone into with considerable detail. Peaceful 
penetration of surplus capital, spheres of influence, 
political regulation, with occasional essays into armed 
intervention, mark the history of American relations 
with Cuba, Hawaii, Nicaragua, Columbia, Haiti, and 
other places in the Caribbean and Central America. 
In the good old days this was the happy hunting 
ground of the Gentleman Adventurer and the plebian 
pirate, but the modern buccaneer of high finance has 
improved the technique of the game and without per- 
sonal risk he loots the Islands and the Spanish Main 
on a scale which would have induced spasms of envy 
in the fraternity of the Jolly Roger. That the enter- 
prising private exploiter should receive the full sup- 
port of the armed and diplomatic services of the 
Republic is obviously a primary requisite of success- 
ful imperialism. 


EARLY DAYS AT THE CAPE 


Lapy ANNE BARNARD AT THE CapPE,. by Dorothea 
Fairbridge (Oxford ; pp. xiii, 343; illustrated ; $9.00). 
T is interesting to get a glimpse of the manage- 
ment of imperial affairs in the days when the 
British Government first took over the task of 
Colonial administration. The methods employed 
do not show any particular signs of our native fit- 
ness for the work; and these letters from the first 
Colonial Secretary at the Cape, and from his ac- 
complished wife—better known as Lady Anne 
Lirdsay, the author of Auld Robin Gray — are 
largely concerned with the absurdities and unneces- 
sary difficulties which encumbered the ‘lilliputian 
politics of their little court’. 

It must have been very valuable for the authori- 
ties at home to have such an admirable (unofficial) 
correspondent as Lady Anne, who manages to give 
some very shrewd hints as to the control of its 
Governor-Generals, although she insists that her 
husband was a most discreet official and never 
divulged even to her any of the secrets of his office. 
On the arrival of Sir George Yonge—who accepted 
the Governorship of the Cape in 1800 ‘to recoup 
himself for heavy election expenses’—she reports 
with what energy he takes up his new dutieés, 
‘busied all the morning in overseeing his workmen 
in the repairs and improvements of. . . the 
Kitchen! and in chalking out a new staircase. It is, 
to be sure, a very bad one, but I once knew a Noble 
Lord who hop’d like a parrot to his perch, rather 
than spend a dollar of the public money for his own 
accommodation.’ And, again, ‘Sir George appears 
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to us, as far as we can form a judgment, to be a 
man of very good intentions, of great intentions, 
too, greater I fear than he will find the funds 
answer he has to pay out of . . . I mean the public 
funds. . . . I dare say Mr. Barnard will tell you 
that a hint or two from home to keep this taste 
within bounds, will perhaps be well.’ 

Although the letters e¢ almost entirely con- 
cerned with the affairs of the Cape, they are often 
written so amusingly as to be highly entertaining, 
and there are admirable illustrations reproduced 
from her sketchbooks. She has a pretty wit, and 
expresses in lively phrase her acute observations 
of the people around her. But it is curious to find 
no references to books or literary gossip from one 
who had in her youth been acquainted with men 
like Hume and Dr. Johnson, and later, in the seven- 
ties and eighties, had been the centre of a brilliant 
circle of literary and fashionable society in London. 
Perhaps it seemed useless to try to keep in touch 
with London news when one had to wait from eight 
to ten months for an answer to a letter. Perhaps, 
too, we should find these things in her Journals 
and Memoirs, which have been in part used by Miss 
Fairbridge in the compilation of this volume, but 
which are unfortunately prefaced by an interdict 
against publication. 


THE RAVEN’S NEW ROOST 


THE RAVEN ON THE SKYSCRAPER, by Veronica and 
Paul King (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 308; $3.00). 
HE ostensible reason of this volume of purely 
destructive criticism lies in a conviction of its 
writers that the real America is never seen by the 
British celebrities who annually visit its shores, are 
doped by the lavish hospitality of its millionaires, and 
then returning to their humdrum island sing the 
praises of everything American to an impressed and 
rather wistful British public. Our authors quite 
frankly set out to give the other side of the picture, 
and they perform their task with a subdued gusto that 
makes the result of their labours entertaining reading. 
Ellis Island, the Yellow Press, Columbia’s domestic 
life, Flag Worship, and the real disposition of the 
natives towards John Bull, are some of the subjects 
dealt with; they are all handled without gloves and 
some with knuckle-dusters. 

English readers will feel very sorry for their 
American cousins as they peruse the pages of this 
book; so do its authors, apparently, for they dedicate 
it ‘to the dying race of real Americans, with sympathy 
and admiration’. One of the many reasons for their 
gloomy view of America’s future is this typical story 
of a public school in a large city :— 

A visitor of an investigating turn of mind asked the pupils 


of various nationalities, Germans, Poles, Russian Jews, 
Italians, Armenians, and Greeks, to stand up in turn. 


When the long list was seemingly exhausted he bethought 
himself of a nation he had overlooked, and said: ‘Now 
let the American children stand up’; whereupon one lone 
lorn little coloured boy stood up to represent America. 

It is quite true, of course, that the Americans of Brit- 
ish stock are being submerged in the rising tide of 
foreign blood; the Anglo-Saxon phase of the United 
States is ending, and another one is opening in which 
a new American type will burgeon. That is all right. 
The British-American was no more a ‘real’ American 
than the negro, and the only surviving real Americans 
(who, by the way, are not mentioned by our authors) 
are found on Indian reserves. Just what this new 
American that is coming will be like is an interesting 
speculation, but he may be quite a pleasant and 
capable fellow who will take hold of his unlicked 
country and knock it into shape. 

The obvious bias of this latest study of our neigh- 
bour makes it rather lop-sided, and many passages 
dealing with social phenomena fail entirely to carry 
conviction since they are plainly founded on a resi- 
dence in Los Angeles, which is hardly a typical com- 
munity of the Union. The centrifugal forces at work 
are considered to the exclusion of the centripetal. 
The growth of intelligent labour as a force is ignored, 
and the writers’ hope for the future of America 
clearly lies in the capitalist class rather than in the 
great mass of educated farmers arid workers who are 
the real guardians of the destiny of their polyglot and 
polychromatic country. But superficial as it is, the 
book throws some interesting little side-lights on the 
recent development of the most exciting national ex- 
periment our vvorld has witnessed. 


ENGLISH POETRY 

I Hearp a Sattor, by Wilfrid Gibson (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 133; $1.25). 

New Poems, by Thomas Sharp (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. viii, 101; $1.50). ; 

Prince ABSALOM, by John Freeman (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. vii, 47; $1.50). 

R. GIBSON has published over a score of books 
and booklets since he wrote Urlin the Harper in 

1902. His latest volume, J Heard a Sailor, admirably 
represents all those qualities the public has learned to 
expect in his poetry. These hundred or more little 
lyrics present sharply etched pictures or tense situa- 
tions, sometimes both together, with almost the mini- 
mum of decoration and comment. There are several 
poems in the volume that would make the reputation 
of a new writer: ‘The Anniversary’, ‘The New Oil- 
Skins’, ‘The Rose’, ‘Girl’s Song’, ‘The Wishing-Well’. 
And yet even these vivid poems strike one as being 
for the most part mere records of accurate observa- 
tion by a clear-eyed and impartial witness. Only in 
lyrics such as ‘Girl’s Song’, voicing the simple feelings 
of his country folk, does Gibson give one that sense 
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of sharing in a universal experience which raises A. 
E. Housman’s verse above the rank of minor poetry. 

Thomas Sharp’s New Poems is even better than 
his first volume, Poems. Mr. Sharp’s verse is dis- 


tinguished by its humour and its cheerfulness from . 


the rather gloomy content of most modern poetry. He 
loves the early morning and in ‘Daybreak’ tells how as 


he walked abroad :— 
From the choirs o’erhead 
So full a music burst 
I moved as one immersed 
In an undulant sea of song, 
Buoyed up and floating along. 


Nearly a quarter of the little volume is written in 
Scots dialect, ‘the weichty Fifeshire speech’, that he 
misses in distant London. One distrusts one’s judg- 
ment of dialect verse. Is the opening stanza of ‘Hame 
Lichts’ really as good as it seems? And could this 
stanza of ‘A Wise Word’ be put without loss into 
standard English? 


When a lassie had broken my heart (nae doubt it was 
broken) 

An’ I thocht that a’ was ower on earth wi’ me, 

The carle juist pattit my shouther: ‘Man, tak’ to the 
smokin’,’ 

He says, ‘and haud on a wee.’ 


Certainly Mr. Sharp’s poetry deserves to be better 
known. 

Prince Absalom, by John Freeman, is a closet 
drama based on the moving Old Testament story of 
Absalom’s rebellion against his father, David. As 
Mr. Freeman states in a prefatory Argument, ‘the 
poem begins with the marching of Absalom from 
Jerusalem and the unfolding of his purpose’. Neither 
time nor place is clearly indicated, but the action seems 
confined to the period between one evening and the 
next and to the two rival camps. There is all the 
machinery of Greek tragedy—chorus, messengers, 
formal dialogue. Despite Mr. Freeman’s skilful 
handling of metre and the really beautiful poetry of 
the choruses, the piece is disappointing. No doubt it 
suffers by the inevitable comparison with Samson 
Agonistes and even more by contrast with the great 
Bible story on which it is based. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
THE PLOUGH AND THE Stars, by Sean O’Casey 

(Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 136; $1.50). 
HIS tragedy in four acts by the now famous 
author of Juno and the Paycock adds little to 
our knowledge of him. It shows the same intimate 
acquaintance with the Dublin slums and with its 
dialect, the same quick, bubbling pathos and humour, 
and the same easy reliance on the popular devices of 
the stage, the lyric, the relief scene, the action behind- 
stage. It is some time since we had a dramatist of 
O’Casey’s calibre who was so unashamedly popular in 
his technique, and for the student of the drama to-day 
this is where the interest lies. Will he remain or rise 


above his technique as the Elizabethans often did, 
or will it pull him down sooner or later into the throng 
of lesser men whom it is clearly in his power to 
transcend? 

There will be few to dispute O’Casey’s right to 
the abundant praise that he has received. There is 
such life in him and he is such a hearty rebel. If we 
question his inherent dramatic power we do so in the 
complimentary sense which takes the power of the 
man for granted. One of the difficulties in sizing him 
up is that the Irish dialect which he uses would dis- 
arm even the Pope and his higher authorities and is 
enough in itself to ensure what we call success. But 
how would he read without it? How much would 
be left if he were translated into some other dialect, 
such as the King’s English or the French of Paris? 

This is a test which Synge stands very well, though 
there is some loss. Ibsen stands it even without loss. 
But Juno and the Paycock would droop their tails 
under such treatment. Yet the test, though not a 
final one, is fair enough if properly handled. We don’t 
get O’Caseys every day, and when we get one we owe 
him a sharp scrutiny as well as a burst of applause 
and a portrait by Augustus John. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Micuty MEN, Book Two, by Eleanor Farjeon 
(H. K. Gordon; pp. 119; 50 cents). 

ERHAPS it is harder to make Attila and Vorti- 

gern, or even Arthur and Ogier and Olaf quite 
as interesting as Hector and Achilles, Alexander and 
Cesar. Is it that the themes have to be a little forced 
in order to appeal specially to children? One feels 
that Eleanor Farjeon in this second volume has been 
hard put to it to find and adopt her subject-matter, 
and the result, though nothing but good, is not quite 
as freely happy as her earlier book. But if she herself 
had not set so high a standard, it would be hard to 
find fault with the stories as she gives them of Ogier 
the Dane or Queen Sigrid’s collar and with the verses, 
‘The King’s Cake’, ‘Said Hengist to Horsa’ and ‘The 


Hoar Apple Tree’ :— 


Gold fell the autumn leaf 

Over hill and lea 

When Harold pitched his camp 
By the hoar apple tree. 


Gold fell the evening sky 
Over land and sea 

When Harold fought his last 
By the hoar apple tree. 


Gold was the Fighting-Man, 
Royal gold was he, 

That fell when Harold fell 
By the hoar apple tree. 
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ELEMENTARY Histories, by C. H. K. Marten and 
E. H. Carter; Book I, From THE BEGINNINGS TO THE 
Normans (H. K. Gordon; pp. 180; 60 cents). 

One of the best introductions to history for young 
school children. It should dispel for ever the notion 
that history is a matter of battles and dates, and gives 
in its stead the idea that history is concerned with the 
lives of men, individuals and races. The plan of the 
work is to relate the history of our own immediate 
forefathers to the history of mankind in such a way 
as to show something of both our physical ancestry 
and our spiritual heritage. The authors have made a 
very careful and wise choice of their material and are 
sure of a happy and keen audience of the children 
who are lucky enough to find their way into the past 
through their pages. The book is excellently written 
and illustrated. In neither case does it try to come 
down to any imaginary childish level, but on the con- 
trary it takes for granted, in a most admirable way, 
the intelligence and good taste of its readers. 


FICTION 

THE Foor 1n Curist, EMANUEL QuINT, by Ger- 

hart Hauptmann (H. K. Gordon; pp. x, 474; $2.50). 

HIS is not a new book nor a first translation of 

it into English, yet it is far from well known, 
and to many it will come as a complete novelty. For 
the benefit of those who are not acquainted with it, 
it may be as well to explain away the somewhat am- 
biguous title (we have no better rendering of it to 
suggest) by stating that the story is one of a Silesian 
peasant (Hauptmann is himself Silesian, as readers of 
his famous Weavers may remember) whose career 
ciosely resembles that of Jesus Christ. He preaches 
the Kingdom of Heaven in hovels and market-places, 
is persecuted, obtains a following, refuses to speak 
in his own defence at a legal trial, and finally dis- 
appears in the Alps. The parallel is not exact, yet 
it is sufficiently close to be continually in mind and to 
afford a key to the author’s purpose. 

Emanuel Quint does not at the outset claim to be 
the Son of God, but he drifts into a position that is 
next-door to that assumption and the pressure of his 
disciples, the play of rumour, his own imperiect and 
unschooled theology and his intensity of experience 
carry him a step iurther and virtually convert him 
into a modern Christ. Strictly speaking, the book has 
no thesis, but the implication is clear that the emo- 
tional experience of the purest Christianity combined 
with the working of circumstance is enough to create 
in the society of men the dilemma and the anomaly 
of a Christ. 

The story of Quint is told with the utmost tact 
and mastery. The delicate irony and detachment 
which suffuses the telling is never felt to be destruc- 


tive. It supplements the profound sympathy of the 


author and enables him to present Quint in many 
lights without losing his intimacy with him. Readers 
of George Moore will detect a point in common here 
with Hauptmann, but, needless to say, Hauptmann’s 
is a far more fervent and poetic nature. 

It is to be expected that much of Hauptmann will 
not stand the test of time. He lacks the steady out- 
look upon the world of the very greatest writers, but 
we can be assured that the residue which will be 
found good and of permanent worth will contain this 
story of Emanuel Quint and that Hauptmann’s place 
among the novelists will be as secure as that which 
The Weavers and Drayman Henschel have already 
given him among modern dramatists. 

The translation is admirable. It retains more of 
the nervous clarity of the original than it would have 
been reasonable to expect. The translator’s name— 
Thomas Seltzer—must be ranked with the few very 
good translators’ names of our day. 


Two or THREE GRACES AND OTHER STorIEs, by 
Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus; pp. 272; 7/6). 

We are told that when Will Rogers visited Eng- 
land this summer he began his little talks to the natives 
by saying: ‘You haven’t got anybody over here quite 
like me.’ When Aldous Huxley crosses the Atlantic 
to talk to us he might with truth say the same (though 
of course he would never be guilty of anything so 
obvious), for nobody in America sees life from quite 
the same angle and certainly nobody over here can 
write about it in quite the same way. The enjoyment 
one draws from Two or Three Graces is the enjoy- 
ment of perfection—a rare thing, and only produced 
when an artist realizes his limitations and keeps rigor- 
ously within them. Grace Peddley is a character well 
within Huxley’s scope, and he presents her little 
drama with the sympathetic irony that is born of per- 
fect understanding. We have all met Grace, the 
woman who, having nothing perdurable in her own 
nature, adapts herself, chameleon-like, to any stronger 
one that takes the trouble to impress her, and thereby 
achieves a factitious but self-satisfying personality. 
With John Peddley, Grace was the virtuous little 
bourgeoise to the life; with Rodney Clegg, the ‘par- 
ticularly famous’ painter of nudes, her metamorphosis 
into a modern vampire of ‘the gay, terrible, beyond- 
good-and-evil variety’ was as swift and complete as it _ 
was, to her friends, both ludicrous and _ infinitely 
pathetic. With the super-egoist, Kingham, whose 
emotional appetite demanded a highly calorific diet, 
she had the misfortune eventually to fall in love; and 
the impact of reality brough her as near to tragedy as 
one of Huxley’s characters can get. This novelette 
is exquisitely complete in itself, but the three short 
stories which are included to fill out the book are well 
worth going back to read later. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
Tue CALL oF Empire, by Alfred Bigland (Cecil 
Palmer; pp. Ix, 227; 5/-). 

R. BIGLAND, Member of Parliament for 
M East Birkenhead and Controller of Fats and 
Oils during the war, expounds the doctrines of the 
New Imperialists, and presents in detail plans for 
the exploitation of the British Empire, according to 
the most approved methods of big business. While 
opposed to all forms of ‘wild socialism’, Mr. Bigland 
proposes that the State and Big Business should go 
into partnership for the conservation and develop-, 
ment of the natural resources of the Empire. This 
is to be accomplished by the formation of develop- 
ment companies which are to acquire large holdings 
in the Crown Colonies and Dominions which are 
rich in the raw products of commerce. The British 
Government is to guarantee the bonds of these com- 
panies, and in return will receive 50 per cent. of the 
common stock. In the course of time, the profits 
from these cotton, rubber, and sugar plantations, and 
other ambitious projects, are to be sufficient to 
liquidate the greater part of the National Debt of 
Great Britain. 


An Enp To Poverty, by Fritz Wittels, trans- 
lated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 224; 5/-). 

This latest scheme for putting an end to poverty 
involves the enrolling of the entire population in a 
labour army for a period of tiirteen years (for men) 
and eight years (for women). This period would be 
devoted to agriculture, mining, building, baking, and 
in general to the production of all the necessities of 
life. At the expiration of the period of service, each 
citizen would be entitled to receive subsidence from 
the State for the rest of his life, without any further 
exertion on his own part. Of course, he would have 
to continue working if he desired to enjoy the luxur- 
ies of life. This remarkable scheme was invented by 
the late Joseph Popper of Vienna, more commonly 
known by the pen-name of Lynkeus. A country 
blessed by free subsistences for everybody would no 
doubt have a high birth rate in normal circumstances, 
but Lynkeus tacitly assumes universal and compul- 
sory birth control as one of the self-evident arrange- 
ments to be found in his Utopia. The interested 
reader will find many other pleasing innovations in 
the society projected by Lynkeus. 


Wuy Curtna Sees Rep, by Putnam Weale 
(Dodd, Mead; pp. xii, 337 ; $3.00). 

Mr. Weale has for many years been the official ad- 
viser on foreign affairs to the Chinese government, 
and he possesses an enviable knowledge of the politics 
of China. In this book he explains the chronic struggle 
between rival military leaders, the growth of the anti- 


foreign movement, and the efforts of Russia to in- 
crease her political influence within the country. There 
are useful chapters on the student movement, the 
Chinese press, the history and justification of the 
‘unequal treaties’, and the policies of Great Britain, 
the United States, and Japan. The book attempts to 
give a comprehensive sketch of political, economic, and 
military conditions down to September, 1925. Foreign- 
ers who find themselves in bewildering ignorance of 
Chinese affairs (as the majority do) cannot do better 
than study this work. Some of them will be un- 
pleasantly surprised by the unfavourable light in which 
some activities of the missionaries, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the student movement are shown. 


THE WRITERS OF GREECE, by Gilbert Norwood 
(Oxford, The World’s Manuals; pp. 142; 75c). 

This volume makes a handy companion to Pro- 
fessor Duff’s able little volume. The Writers of 
Rome. It is obviously impossible with such small 
limits to tell the whole story, and the writer wisely 
concludes his survey with Theocritus, though in the 
introductory chapter he sketches briefly the subse- 
quent development of Greek literature. One is glad 
to notice that he does not repeat in this volume the 
numerous heresies, learnt from Verrall, which dis- 
fiured his larger work on Greek Tragedy. The book 
is sane and sound in its criticism, and in every way 
worthy of the admirable series to which it belongs. 


A CasuaL CoMMENTARY, by Rose Macaulay 
(Methuen; pp. 243; 6/-). 

Rose Macaulay possesses most of the qualities 
that go to make up an acceptable essayist—a light 
touch, wide interests, varied knowledge, and a sense 
of proportion. It is, however, a rare feeling for 
the ridiculous in her material which renders her 
work outstanding. No baseless traditions, no un- 
thinking reverence inhibit her from holding her own 
and other people’s gods up to the light. Careers, 
occupations, religion, and ideals crumple hastily be- 
neath her clear and mocking gaze. Philistinism in 
any form stimulates her to Shavian irony, and her 
inquiries into the Sanctity of the Home and into 
Evening Parties are desolatingly candid. 
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to time by the Broadway magnates, the theatre- 

goers in the provinces have lost all interest in 
the drama. Wails appear in the New York papers 
about conditions on the road. Dozens of theatres are 
ciosed because they cannot secure attractions, and the 
New Yorkers, to shift the blame, say that they do 
not get attractions because they have failed io 
support them. We are told that the smaller cities 
will patronize revues and musical comedies, moving 
pictures and popular stars, but that they show little 
interest in plays as plays. And so the New Yorkers 
feel that they have proved to their own satisfaction 
that you and I, who do our play-going in the prov- 
inces, are to blame for the lamentable situation on 
the road. 


Quite recently, a news item appeared in the 
theatrical papers to the effect that more than a 
hundred and twenty stock companies have been 
successfully operated in the towns and cities of this 
continent since last January. Some persons seem to 
think that the revival of the stock company may give 
the American stage a larger number of well-trained 
actors. Perhaps so, but it may be that Mrs. Fiske 
was right when she said that a stock training gave 
an actor a firm and assured touch on the wrong note. 
But it does seem to me that the return to favour of 
the stock companies proves conclusively that the New 
Yorkers are wrong when they say that the provincial 
cities are no longer interested in plays. Practically 
all the resident companies confine their attention to 
the presentation of drama, usually comedy, and they 
have been finding that the play-goers want it. 


If the New Yorkers desire another explanation 
of the conditions on the road, now that the stock com- 
panies have demonstrated that their favourite theory 
is wrong, almost any of us could give them a hint. 
ine tact of the matter is that people have been driven 
away from the theatres by the terribly third-rate pro- 
ductions that have been sent on the road in recent 
years. A play succeeds on Broadway, frequently a 
very tawdry affair that does not look so bad when 
well acted, In the old days, the producer tried to 
send the original company through the provinces so 
that every particle of value in the piece would be 
preserved. Nowadays, the leading players go into 
other plays after appearing in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and perhaps. Boston and Detroit. 
Duplicate productions with cheap and inferior actors 
visit the smaller cities. I have occasionally seen a 


|: you can believe the statements issued from time 


second company that was more competent than the 
one seen on Broadway—the organization that played 
Saint Joan was an example—but many of these dupli- 
cations have- been scandalously bad. Instead of 
minimizing the defects in the dramas, they emphasized 
them. Repeated experiences of that nature have 
made the playgoers in the provinces very suspicious 
of the rank and file of road shows. 


The stock productions may be as bad in many 
instances as the inferior road shows, but at least their 
patrons know what they are going to see. They have 
no illusions about the capabilities of the resident 
players, and if they see an occasional production 
which is better than they expected, they are that much 
to the good. Anyway, the average playgoer is suf- 
ficiently human to be perfectly satisfied with a dollar's 
worth of entertainment when he has only paid a dollar 
for it, but he is not so well pleased with a dollar’s 
worth of entertainment when it has cost him three 
times that amount. 


If the people are turning out to see drama in one 
hundred and twenty small cities, that fact alone is 
sufficient proof that the play is still the thing. It 
may even suggest to the wise men of Broadway that 
they could win back the road by going the right way 
about it. They have been sending too many have- 
been and never-will-be players into the provinces, 
and now they have the task of clearing away the 
suspicion created by themselves. Every theatrical 
reviewer in the smaller cities knows what it is to be 
called up when a New York hit comes to town, to 
be asked, ‘Is it another of those terrible road com- 
panies?’ If the men who control the theatrical 
destinies want the road to become once more what 
they claim it used to be, they must play fair. I have 
no hesitation in predicting that if they would give 
the road a couple of seasons of consistently high- 
class fare—the best available plays with the best 
available companies—their lamentations over road 
conditions would cease. They have nobody to blame 
but themselves, so they need not point reproachful 
fingers at the movies and the radio. Also, they need 
not offer the excuse that there is no interest taken 
any more in the drama. That is arrant nonsense. 
Look at the stock companies; look at the amateur 
groups; and look at the constantly increasing number 
of printed plays on sale in the book stores! 

FRreD JACOB. 





Agents wanted for THE CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 2. 
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et ee FOR SEPTEMBER READING 


History of England 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With 35 maps - - - - - - - - - - - - $4.25 


This new work is a History of England and its People in all parts of the World, from the earliest times to the present day. 
The author deals with the growth of the nation and Empire, rather than with the reigns of kings, and his main object is to cultivate 
the historical sense, so that the reader may learn how to apply the teaching of history to present-day problems. 


The President’s Hat The Prince’s Love Affair 


By R. HERRING. _ Illustrated - - $3.50 By A. H. BENNETT - - - - $2.00 


This is a book about Andorra, the hidden republic of the This story of the love of the Prince of Wales (later George IV) 
Pyrenees, which has so long been accessible only by foot over the and Maria Fitzherbert will please readers of biographical romance. 
mountains. The author relates the adventures of two young men Skilful pictures of historical characters are set off by rapid action 

and adventure. The hero of the novel is a gentleman of the court 
who resembles the Prince. The blend of deft character study, with 
duels, fights in the dark, court intrigues, and adventures with 











who set out from England on a walking tour to see the President’s 
hat, which is kept in a cardboard box on the altar of the Council 


Pe ae oe smugglers, makes a fresh and individual romance. 
The Young Voltaire 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. With Illustrations - - - - - . “ ‘ $3.00 


The dramatic episode of Voltaire’s exile to England at the age of thirty-one is the basis of the book. Bringing new facts and a 
new point of view, the author gives the English visit a wholly fresh value. Mr. Chase’s hero is the wit, poet and social philosopher 
always known to literature. But, more than in any previous study, he is also the audacious young genius talking his way into the 
luxury of Paris salons, riding the taste of his time in drama and verse with superb skill, and displaying a twentieth century adept- 
ness as a manufacturer of publicity. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 2 















A Most Important Book 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE GREATER PHILOSOPHERS 
BY 


Will Durant, Ph.D. 
586 Pages, 21 Illustrations, $5.00 


This important book is not intended to be a complete history of philosophy. It aims 
rather to humanize knowledge by centreing the story of speculative thought around cer- 
tain dominant personalities. Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, Voltaire, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nietsche, Bergson, Croce, Bertrand Russell, Santayana, William 
James, Dewey—these are made to live anew, and their essential thought is ‘presented with 
a persuasive clarity rarely equalled’. “There is a pleasure’, says the author, ‘in philosophy 
and a lure even in the mirages of metaphysics’, and in this ‘brilliant piece of exposition, so 
swiftly moving and so exciting, he has given us what philosophers who know say is a first- 
rate summary of the various schools of thought, and laymen say is first-rate reading’. 


so TEMPERANCE FY K, GORDON toronto 2 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 
BY H. MICHELL 


T would be very easy to be profoundly pessimistic 
| over the European situation. In whatever direc- 

tion we look, with the possible exception of Ger- 
many, we find much to disturb us. In England the 
coal strike continues, and every day it continues means 
a greater absolute loss to the country. The rather 
easy idea that when the country had got over the 
general strike all would be well once more has been 
shown to be far from true. The real truth seems to 
be that nobody knows how to solve the coal problem 
short of the most drastic and high-handed action on 
the part of the State, and from that the Englishman 
characteristically recoils. But it is altogether likely 
that the only solution of the tangle in England will 
be along the lines of State control of the pits, with 
the closing down of the less profitable. ; 

Such a solution would not be particularly difficult, 
in fact it would be easy. But it would not dispose of 
the difficulty of the miners who would be out of em- 
ployment, at least during the period of adjustment. 

In any case the solution will be worked out pain- 
fully and only after the lapse of time. It is signifi- 
cant to read how the English railways are swiftly 
turning to oil fuel in order to escape the unbearable 
anxieties of an adequate coal supply, while the ad- 
vance in hydro-electric power generating, especially 
in Italy, is a clear indication of the same movement— 
away from coal at almost any cost. It would prob- 
ably not be an exaggeration to say that we are wit- 
nessing the end of the age of coal which will have 
lasted exactly two centuries. 

In France things are probably better; although 
that is not saying very much. The franc is steady, if 
any satisfaction can be got out of that when you can 
buy a franc for two and three-quarter cents. But at 
least the franc is not sinking to the microscopic pro- 
portions of the mark before it finally vanished. But 
the rise in wholesale prices continues. With the prices 
of 1913 reckoned as 100, the latest available index 
number in France stands at 804. That, of course, 
spells greater and greater inflation, the French are 
caught in the vicious circle. The new ‘ministry of all 
the talents’ seems to be enjoying some sort of confi- 
dence, and if it can only keep in the saddle it may be 
able to restore some confidence and check ‘the flight 
from the franc’. It is common knowledge that France 
would welcome a dictator, and even the name of a 
French General has been mentioned. But dictators 
are not made, they make themselves, and there is no 
Mussolini in sight for France at present. 

It is curious how little the French predicament is 
understood. Perhaps it would be better to say that 


the situation is so complex that it is inevitably obscure. 
The general idea is that the French have refused to 
tax themselves adequately and are paying the penalty 
by not having enough money to carry on their govern- 
ment. Such ‘is far from being the truth: the French 
are very heavily taxed, in fact they are taxed to the 
very limit, and on the higher incomes the taxes are 
so heavy as to involve either confiscation or wholesale 
evasion. The truth rather is that France has reached 
the limit of her ability to pay taxes and the govern- 
ment cannot carry on. The French are not a rich 
people in the sense that America or England is rich. 
Wealth is very much diffused in France, and we all 
know about the thrifty French peasant. But a thrifty 
peasantry, while it insures stability, does not spell 
command of the enormous sums necessary for the 
rehabilitation of France after the war, and the upkeep 
of a great army. German reparations have proved a 
failure, and France has had to repair her war damage 
largely out of her own pocket. The truth is she has 
reconstructed so quickly and thoroughly that France 
is, for the moment at least, desperately short of ready 
money. 

That, in a nutshell, is the present situation in 
France, and while the outlook at the moment appears 
to be not very pleasant, yet on second thoughts it will 
be found to have more hopeful signs on the horizon. 
France at the moment is better equipped for indus- 
trial production than before the war, and she may 
even thank the German invader for smashing her out- 
of-date machinery and burning her old factories. 
Once France is through her present difficulties and has 
found some form of stable government (which she 
will find sooner or later) she is all ready for a 
‘come-back’ that will astonish the world. And the 
same is true of Great Britain. This coal crisis is a 
blessing in disguise. Long before the war, even when 
Stanley Jevons wrote on the coal problem forty years 
ago, the coal industry was surely but slowly working 
itself into a thoroughly unsound condition. And now 
the crisis has come, and the industry, and the nation 
itself, has to grapple with a situation that can only be 
cured by heroic means. 

And so, after all, our pessimism is too facile for 
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further reflection to confirm. When we were appalled 
at the destruction of the war we forget that the genius 
that had fashioned the engines of destruction could 
also fashion the means of reconstruction. All the 
wild talk of the ‘doom of civilization’ is seen to be 
worthless. Civilization was never so strong and never 
so resourceful as it is to-day. It is useless to think of 
our civilization passing like those of Egypt or Rome, 
for one simple reason. To-day we have at our com- 
mand forces of nature such as electricity and steam, 
where the ancient civilizations had at best only manual 
skill. Their achievements rested on man power, ours 
upon the forces that we have turned to our use. Scat- 
ter the man-power, as was easy in a time of panic or 
invasion, and the ancient manner of life broke down. 
Civilization to-day cannot be broken down in any such 
easy fashion, because a comparatively few can at least 
keep the wheels of essential services turning. 

Europe is passing through a trying period, which 
perplexes all who try to follow it closely. But that 
Europe is going to win through sooner or later no 
one can doubt for an instant. 
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Index of Volume of |Price of Cost of 
Wholesale .| Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) | ties (3) Budget (4) 
July 1926 174.0 103.7 126.5 150.9 
June of 175.9 101.0 124.4 150.7 
May a 176.7 94.3 121.2 153.9 
Apr. ee 177.8 91.4 120.7 154.8 
Aug. 1925 177.1 96.3 122.7 147.7 
July - 175.7 96.8 116.4 142.9 
June si 172.1 94.5 116.4 142.3 
May “ 172.5 90.8 114.8 142.9 
1Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 


? Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub- 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Tex- 
tile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; 
Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; 
City Dairy; Dominion Canners;; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett 
Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 








Trinity College School 


Exclusively a residential School — no day ys. 
Offers your boys a “Life” more than just a Bhool. ‘i 
Over 100 acres of ground. Established 60 years. 
Term opens on September 9th and 10th. 
Write for prospectus. 


REV. F. GRAHAM ORCHARD, M.A. (Camb.), 
Headmaster, PORT HOPE, ONT. 








Canadian Government 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


Bought--Sold--Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Street West Montreal 
New York 


Toronto 
Winn ‘oronto 
Winatoee me Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 











L' 








1 E shall be pleased to quote you for 


the purchase or sale of Government 
and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 








Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 


Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 
versity, and half way between the 
residential and shopping districts of 
the city. 


LUNCHEON - ~- 12.00 to 2.00 
TEA - - = = __ 2,00 to 5.00 ° e 
DINNER - - - __ 5.30 to 7,00 








Swiss Steam Laundry 
Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 





Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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UMITED 


“No one, I take it, can afford to do without books unless he be quite sure that his own day and personality are the best imaginable: and for 
this class of persons the most crying need is nol, of course, seclusion in a library, but in a sanatorium.”—James Branch Cabell. 


WINNOWED WISDOM. By Stephen Leacock. $1.75 


Mr. Leacock is at his gayest and best in this rollicking new book 
on the fads and foibles of the day. It is a treasure-house = 
shrewd comment on current happenings, clever satire on ou 

various weaknesses, and hilarious observations on the follies of 


1926. 
NIGGER HEAVEN. By Carl Van Vechten. $2.50 


Between the covers of this unusual novel you will find a new world. 
The book draws a curious picture of a fascinating group, hitherto 
neglected by writers of fiction, 

$2.50 


HOT SATURDAY. By Harvey Fergusson 


A gay, sardonic tale of the events of one day in New Mexico, fast- 
moving, surprising, with the concise subtlety of Maupassant. 


THE HOUSE OF SATAN. By George Jean Nathan $2.50 


Drama and the stage are the peg upon which the author hangs 
his comment on the world’s eternally ironic comedy, In a style 
now serious, now humorous, he picks the various platitudes, illu- 
sions, and quackeries of contemporaneous criticism, contempor- 
aneous drama, and the contemporaneous American scene. 


THE LORD OF LABRAZ. By Pio Baroja. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey F. G. Bell. $2.50 


One of the distinctions of Pio Baroja—who was recently voted 
by his fellow-countrymen the most popular living Spanish novelist 
—is that no two of his books are alike. This new one is a simple 
character study—a poignant story, in a minor key, of the solitary, 
blind Lord of Labraz, forced into seclusion to make restitution 
for his brother’s crime. 


Your Bookseller will have them. 


70 BOND STREET. 





St. Martin's House 





“Jie MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA 


STANLEY BALDWIN : A Biographical Character 
Study. By Adam Gowans White. Authorized by 
the Right Hon. Mr. Baldwin. $1.50 


This is the first biography of the present English Premier to be 
published. 
By 


DISRAELI : The Romance of a Great Career. 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. $3.00 


This short and engrossing life of one of the greatest of English 
politicians and romancers will be welcome to many readers who 
lack the courage to embark on Monypenny and Buckle’s standard 
six-volume biography. 


MARTHA AND MARY. By J: Anker Larsen, author 
of “The Philosopher’s Stone” $2.50 


The lives of these two sisters, contrasting protagonists of the 
active and the contemplative life, are portrayed with the vast 
understanding which distinguishes Anker Larsen as one of the 
foremost living Scandinavian novelists. 


MOBY DICK. By Herman Melville. (Modern Library)$1.00 
‘‘Whether one’s temperament prompts him to take the tale as a 
rousing narrative of adventure, or a serious. enquiry into the pur- 
port of all life, one should not overlook it as a literary stimulant; 

and the wise will be oNiehe on more than one plane.”—W. A. 
Denes, in ‘‘Saturday N: 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. By Remy de 
Gourmont (Modern Library). $1.00 


At once criticism and romance, this book is the best possible 
introduction to one of the finest intellects of our time. 


They are Macmillan Books. 
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THE LATEST FROM THE OXFORD LIST 





CASES ON THE LAW OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
By B. A. Bicknell - - $2.25 


A short and up-to-date collection of leading 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE PSALTER: In Life, Worship and 
History. 
By Adam C. Welch - - $1.50 


This book seeks to show how the modem 


The Modern 
State 


By R. M. Maclver, Pro- 
fessor at the University of 


Toronto - - $6.25 


cases for students of law and constitutional 
history, grouped under the heads of Parliament: 
The Crown: The Subject: The Relation of the 
Crown and Parliament to the Empire. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

By M. Rostovtzeff - - $13.50 


This book deals mainly with the Roman Em- 


study of the Psalter has thrown much-needed 
light on questions such as: Who wrote the 
hymns? What purpose had they in writing 
them, and what uses were made of them after 
they were written? It is further useful to know 
something of the thcughts of nature and his- 
tory and worship which were in the minds of 
the writers. 


THE PSALMISTS: Essays on their 


religious experiences and teaching, 


This has been noted as one of the 
books of great importance on the 


pire, but contains a chapter on the Republic Oxford list this year. We quote : 2 

and a chapter on the Decline. It gives not here a partial list of contents: their social background, and their 

only a complete view of the Empire on its The Emergence of the State; place in the development of 
Powers and Functions of the 


social and economic sides, province by pro- 
vince, but adds for each what is believed to be 
a complete bibliography of all the literature 
which bears on it. The volume is very fully 
illustrated. 


S.B.GUNDY - - - 
£%, 


Hebrew Psalmody. Edited with 
an Introduction by D. C. Simpson, 
DB: «= - « « =» §223 


TORONTO 2, CANADA 


Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 


State; The Rise and Fall of the 
States, etc.; The Party System. 
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